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INDUSTRY BUILDS 
PROFITS WITH 
STAUFFER 
CHEMICALS 


Stauffer chemicals build profits into many of the newe 
industrial products and materials. High on the list i 
their application to materials for national defense. 
Take the Navy’s growing fleet of nuclear 
submarines, In nuclear power plants, there’s 
zirconium—possibly made from Stauffer’s 
zirconium tetrachloride. There’s borax and soda 
ash in the glass for periscope lenses, and a 
whole ship’s company of Stauffer chemicals for 
improving lubricants and new materials to meet 
increased pressures and temperatures. 
. Whether for national defense or the nation’s 
, a industries, many new materials stem from Stauffer 
4 i research. Stauffer’s staff of scientists has solved 
Z ‘gs: many complex problems . . . may have the answer 
to one of yours. It’s easy to get their reaction 
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= Our crew will go to work on it immediately or 
HEMICALS . 


oan we'll send the literature you request. 


Stauffer Chemical Company 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. 


Please send me literature checked (titles and numbers at right): 1 Caustic West End 3 Hydrofluoric 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 1 Soda = Chemicals Acid 
What can you suggest to help us solve a problem in 
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TPPP... the “urge” 


in detergents 


Tetrapotassium pyrophosphate was first usec 

in formulations of liquid soaps. Today, this 
Victor chemical has a steady job in liquid 
detergents urging dirt out of clothes. Suffering 
a lack of buoyancy in the new products 
department? Chances are that the Victor division 
has a phosphate which can be enlisted to help 
attract new customers. For your copy of the 
Victor product folder, simply check box #8. 















































Victor CHemicaL Works Division 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Stati 
Tough course for glass 


Glass without soda ash is hard for us to visualize. 

That’s because our West End division 

produces thousands of tons of soda ash 

for leading glassmakers and ceramics 

manufacturers. The high standards of quality 

and unifermity of West End soda ash and borax ~ 

are widely recognized in the industry. 

Jf you’d enjoy a report on the romantic growth 

of the borax industry in the United States, 

we have an interesting 28-page brochure 

which may suggest ways in which the 

DS West End division can serve you. 
| 


Just circle 42 and #7 on the coupon. 


West Enp Cuemicat Company Division 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 
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7. Every Stauffer chemical passes exacting tests. The trials 
ining start when the raw materials move in and continue until 
the finished products move out. Stauffer’s ‘Perk’ 
d soda (perchlorethylene), for example, gets 26 tests by the time 
. it starts its cruise to a customer. This is typical of Stauffer’s 
ls for quality control. Need chlorinated solvents to produce 
D meet your complement of products? Just fill in the coupon, 
wr and circle #4 to get your copy of the 24-page brochure. 
tion < We'll see it hits the deck promptly. 
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Abrasive 

Aeronautical 

Automotive 

Brick and Tile 

Ceramic 

Cement and Concrete 

Cosmetic 

Disinfectants 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electroplating 

Enamel 

Engraving and 
Electrotyping 

Feed Stuff, Mineral Feed 

Fertilizer 

Food 

Glass 

Insecticide and Fungicide 

Laundry 

Leather 

Lithographing 

Linoleum and Floor 
Covering 

Lubricant 

Match 

Metallurgical 

Metal Working 

Oil Cloth 

Optical 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 

Paper 

Petroleum 

Pharmaceutical 

Photographic 


a CAN SERVE YOU! 


Pottery 
Printing Ink 


Pyrotechnic Harshaw sells chemicals — thousands of them — 


Refractory 


Rubber for these and many other industries 
Shade Cloth 


Soaps 
Textile 


Veterinary Remedy ° A 
Welding Electrode Electroplating Salts, Anodes Fluorides 


Wall Paper and Processes Glycerine 

Organic and Inorganic Preformed Catalysts, Catalytic 
Dispersions, Colors and Dyes i 

FREE! this 16-page booklet ; P : y Caemiouts 

lists the many chemicals available Driers and Metal Soaps Synthetic Optical Crystals 

from Harshaw. Vinyl Stabilizers Agricultural Chemicals 


Ceramic Opacifiers and Fine Organic Chemicals 
Colors Chemical Commodities 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


— - 1945 EAST 97th STREET + CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
WRITE TODAY FOR Chicago « Cincinnati - Cleveland +» Hastings-On-Hudson, N. Y. » Houston + Los Angeles 
YOUR COPY Detroit + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 











Here are typical Harshaw chemical products 
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= Send for your copy of the Reilly Chemical Index 
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MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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VIEWPOINT—Some cogent reasons for resuming the nuclear testing program. 





ON THE COVER: Blast furnaces, such as the one shown here at f 
U.S. Steel's Fairless Works, have always had a monstrous ap- 
petite for chemicals—but now their diet is changing (p. 63). 


LETTERS 

MEETINGS 

BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 

Moves by big new investors foretell further rise in chemical competition. 


CPI took pounding in recession—but didn’t stint on dividends or expansion. 
New York state acquires tract, canvasses companies for nuclear processing center. 
Waterworks companies launch new concern to make and sell water-treatment materials. 


Newly ignited dispute on Kuwait puts strain on just-forming Mid-East economic bloc. 
ADMINISTRATION—CPI companies swing to arbitration to settle disputes. 


New Tennessee study strengthens case for water fluoridation. 


MCA suggests farm surpluses be swapped for ore, not refined minerals. 


SALES—U.S. chemical makers give overseas promotion a new look and language. 


NICB survey spotlights changes in industrial sales, marketing groups. 

Controversy erupts over latest proposals for handling dangerous cargoes. 

WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 

PRODUCTION—Technifoam launches new process for urethane foam molding. 


Polymer’s Whirlclad plastic-coat process boosts filter press plates’ life. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


ENGINEERING—Bilast furnaces take on new potential as CPI customer. 
RESEARCH—Information retrieval problem comes under new attack. 
MARKET NEWSLETTER 

MARKETS—Polyether producer list grows as urethane demand surges. 
SPECIALTIES—Explosives-forming shapes new market for specialties. 


Foam makers ready for battle over Mexico’s urethane market. 
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RESEARCH 








FILMS 
COATINGS 
TEXTILES 
DETERGENTS 


New R &D starting point! 
Now available for the first time in semi-commercial quantities, these two corn starch frac- 
tions create unlimited opportunities in product improvement...new product development 


The molecular structure, behavior and versatility of two 
new natural polymers—NAPOL L and NAPOL B—provide 
rich food for creative thought for research chemists. 

Opening up a wide range of applications in many fields, 
NAPOL L (linear) and NAPOL B (branched) are the end re- 
sults of a unique process, developed by Staley’s, which 
separates the amylose and amylopectin fractions of regular 
dent corn. 


NAPOL L—linear stereospecific polymer of anhydro- 
glucose units. Forms high strength gels. Oriented films 
are high strength, edible, transparent, abrasion resistant. 
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FOODS 
ORUGS 
COSMETICS 
CHEMICALS 
ADHESIVES 


Three sites on each glucose unit available to form esters, 
ethers, acetals, amines. Substantive to cellulose. High 
reactivity with cross-linking agents. 

NAPOL B—branched, amorphous polymer of anhydro- 
glucose units. High molecular weight. Cold water soluble. 
High reactivity with cross-linking agents. Solutions have 
relatively stable viscosity. 

Perhaps these two new products are just the stimuli 
needed to transform nascent ideas into reality. For samples 
and technical data, write: 


MARKET DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


A. c. Bose. & MEG. Co. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Time to Lift the Test Ban 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST RESUMPTION of U.S. nuclear 
weapon testing pretty much boil down to worry about world opinion, 
radiation hazards and the slim hope that the Soviets will stop stalling 
the test-ban talks in Geneva. Government indecision about the ban 
was scored recently by a man who helped build the first nuclear bomb, 
Monsanto Board Chairman Charles Allen Thomas. 

In a talk before the Rotary Club in Houston, Thomas called for 
open tests to be resumed before our lead in nuclear power is jeopardized 
—a lead, he feels, has been a major deterrent to war. Among his key 
points: 

e The U.S. had a monopoly on nuclear weapons in ’45 but proved 
it had no intention of forcing its will on the world. Whether Soviet 
ownership of nuclear leadership would be no threat to the globe is a 
proposition that Thomas says he “‘would rather not put to the test.” 

e “Tests can be carried out underground, so there is no danger of 
damaging fallout. Another possible method of weapons testing would 
involve the use of outer space, millions of miles away, with instrumenta- 
tion rocketed out to radio the test results in code.” 

e “Some may argue that we already know how to explode a nuclear 
weapon, and that further testing is unnecessary. This is not exactly 
true. We have some pretty good ’58 models, but the test ban has kept 
us from further trials. Whether it is an automobile or a kitchen knife, 
engineers count on actual tests to prove the true merit of any new 
design, and complex nuclear weapons certainly are not excluded from 
this rule. 

“The test ban stopped in mid-track a program to develop a ‘clean’ 
nuclear bomb that could be used on the battlefield against military 
targets. Such a bomb would destroy the enemy potential but would 
have a minimum aftereffect so that the cleared territory could be 
occupied rapidly by friendly forces. It has been pointed out that we 
have never actually fired a missile with a working warhead. We need 
sophisticated new weapons tailored to recent and prospective defense 
systems, such as a nuclear instrument to detonate missiles in flight 
toward us while they are still at a safe distance. The yield-weight ratio 
of missile warheads should be improved so we can boost the deterrent 
efficiency of our existing rocket supply, which is apparently not the 
best in the world.” 

e “An underground nuclear explosion transmits shock waves identical 
to those of explosions of a chemical nature, and very nearly identical 
to the shock waves of minor earthquakes. There are several hundred 
minor earthquakes in Russia every year, and we have no way of dis- 
covering whether or not the Russians have resumed their own testing. 

“We do know they announced a mysterious new sort of weapon 
last year, without releasing any details, and later in 60 they saw fit 
to say that some unusually large chemical explosions had occurred 
inside their borders.” 

e “In all the policy shifts of the last 16 years, our nuclear leader- 
ship has been our one big stick. We are close to losing it. We must 
not have another world war. But I believe history shows us that the 
correct way of preventing war is to be strong.” 
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Polyols unlimited let you 


pinpoint your selection to 
exact processing needs 


Need a polyglycol intermediate with a special 
viscosity? Looking for a polyethylene glycol carrier, 
or a polypropylene glycol antifoaming agent in a 
specific molecular weight? If any of the hundreds 
of polyol variations are important to your process- 
ing, Dow can help you pinpoint your selection from 
“the world’s widest line of polyols.” 

Polyols are a specialty at Dow. There is practi- 
cally no limit to the range of new developments 
that can be custom-made to fit your requirements. 
An experienced team of research chemists work on 
nothing else, and come up with new polyol products 
and polyol improvements each year. Contact Dow 
for detailed information on how Dow polyols 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 





unlimited can help in the development or improve- 
ment of your product. 

Dow makes many other product families in 
depth, too, and continues to develop them through 
research. Chemicals in depth are just one example 
of the product selection and technological ability 
you get when you buy from Dow. 


Dow is a major producer of a broad range of chemical 
products, each backed by vast resources and technology. 
Look into the advantages of Dow as a principal source 
of supply for nearly all of your chemical processing 
needs. Call your nearest Dow sales office or contact 
Chemicals Merchandising in Midland. 


Midland, Michigan 
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General American 
designed its new 
DRY-FLO CHEM 
Car to protect plas- 
tic resins from con- 
tamination and 
moisture pickup. It 
is being used by 18 
of the major pro- 
ducers of polyethy- 
lene, polystyrene 
and polypropylene. 
The unique feature 
which makes this 
ear better than any 
other for bulk trans- 
portation of contam- 
ination-sensitive, 
free-flowing solids is 
General American’s 


MAJOR 
CHEMICAL 


COMPANIES 


NOW SHIP RESINS IN THE NEW 


| on 
oo (+ fee) 








DRY-FLO CHEM CAR 


Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 























GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


135 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 3, Illinois ORY-FLO 
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patented nozzle for 
pneumatic un- 
loading. 

The DRY-FLO 
CHEM ear is built 
with three separate 
compartments, each 
with its own nozzles 
and hatches. Exte- 
rior carlines—pio- 
neered by General 
American—pro- 
vide a smooth 
unbroken ceiling 
surface and hop- 
per corners rounded 
ona 2%” radius 
minimize product 
retention inside the 
car. 

Write for details. 


CORPORATION 


Offices in principal cities 





LETTERS 


More Isocracking 


To THE Epiror: Your article titled 
“Finding New Dollars in Distillates” 
and concerned with hydrocracking 
operations in petroleum refineries 
(April 29, p. 33) reflects some mis- 
understandings about the Isocracking 
process licensed by California Re- 
search Corp., a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil Co. of California. 

The article implies that the feed to 
Isocracking must be limited to 850 F 
end point. Although current designs 
specify feedstocks with end points up 
to 850 F, we do not consider this 
figure to be a limitation on the proc- 
ess. 

The article states: “Basically, Iso- 
cracking consists of a unit to remove 
sulfur and nitrogen compounds from 
the feed—Cal Research’s HDN process 
—plus catalytic reforming.” We think 
it is better described as a low-tem- 
perature, low-pressure hydrocracking 
operation with pressures ranging from 
500 to 1,500 psig. and operating tem- 
peratures from 400 to 700 F. The feed 
to Isocracking usually requires hydro- 
fining pretreatment, and we believe that 
this can be done must economically 
using the HDN process, also developed 
by California Research Corp. Catalytic 
reforming is not connected with the 
process except that the 180-400 F 
gasoline produced by Isocracking does 
make an excellent cat reformer feed- 
stock. 

In a sense, all four hydrocracking 
processes included in your story are 
“very similar” in that they are all de- 
signed to perform comparable func- 
tions. We believe that your implication 
that Isocracking is more closely com- 
parable to one of the other processes is 
misleading. 

Your story implies that Isocracking 

closely tied to those stocks that 

e in perennial oversupply in Cali- 

nia. On the other hand, the flexi- 

y of Isocracking, we believe, is 
of the most important factors in 





CW welcomes expressions of 
pinion from readers. The only 
quirements: that they be perti- 
ent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence 
o: H C. E. Johnson, Chemical 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y. 








industry’s acceptance of the process. 
It can be used to produce middle dis- 
tillates as well as gasoline. It works 
well in conjunction with other cracking 
processes, such as catalytic cracking 
and coking, or it can be used as a 
replacement for catalytic cracking. 
Total Isocracking capacity onstream, 
building or in the final engineering 
stages amounts to 28,500 bpd., and 
we expect that several new plants will 
be announced in the near future. 
A. L. LYMAN 
President 
California Research Corp. 
San Francisco 


Patents Described 


To THE Epiror: The recovery of 
chemicals from sulfite liquor by ion 
exchanger (CW, May 20, p. 55; June 
3, p. 66) is hardly a new deveiop- 
ment. Your readers may be interested 
in the fact that considerable patent 
literature exists on this subject. To 
list a few: U.S. 2,392,435 (1946) to 
R. G. Tyler; 2,656,244 (1953), 2,- 
656,245 (1953), 2,710,245 (1955), 
2,801,994 (1957) and 2,823,120 
(1958), all to Rayonier, Inc.; and 
2,736,635 (1956) to Ionics, Inc. All 
of these patents are described briefly 
in our recently published “Duolite 
Ion-Exchanger Manual.” 

' I. M. ABRAMS, Pu.D. 
Assistant Technical Director 
Ion-Exchanger Division 
Chemical Process Co. 
Redwood City, Calif. 


MEETINGS 


Gordon Research Conferences, July 
10-14; Colby Junior College, New Lon- 
don, N.H.—textiles; New Hampton 
School, New Hampton, N.H.—magnetic 
resonance; problems in research; Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N.H.—chem- 
istry, physiology and structure of bones 
and teeth; Tilton School, Tilton, N.H.— 
chemistry and metallurgy of semicon- 
ductors. 


Society of Chemical Industry, 80th 
annual meeting, Oxford, England, July 
10-14. 


Colorado State University, fourth an- 
nual institute in technical and industrial 
communications, Fort Collins, Colo., 
July 10-14. 


Case Institute of Technology, process- 
control theory course, Cleveland, July 
10-29. 


National Assn. of Power Engineers, 


national convention, Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, July 17-21. 





SPROUT—WALDRON PUTS 
DATA PROCESSING TO WORK 
TO SAVE YOU MONEY ON 


PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


75% to 80% of all pneumatic 
conveying needs are now stand- 
ardized systems. Component 
parts are manufactured in 
quantity and shipped from 
stock — with the savings passed 
on to you! 


STANDARDIZED 
EASY-TO-ORDER 


alt @.\e] 40) 
AIR SYSTEMS 


stocked for immediate 
shipment at BIG SAVINGS 


Write for Bulletin 228 show- 
ing standardized components, 
capacities, horsepower re- 
quirements — complete infor- 
mation on how to order 
without delay or outside 
assistance, 


SH] spRout-WALDRON 


Muncy, Pennsylvania 





SINCE 1866 


Size Reduction * Size Classification * Mixing & Blending 
Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting & Densifying 
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HARDWORKING JEFFERSON CHEMICALS 





STRIVE 


Ethylene Oxide and Propylene Oxide provide 
a better way to separate oil and water 


Millions of barrels of crude oil come to the 
surface in the form of annoyingly stable water- 
in-oil emulsions. Obviously, you’d never attempt 
to separate commercial quantities of oil from 
water with a simple laboratory centrifuge. 


There’s a better way . . . petroleum demul- 
sifiers, formulated with ethylene oxide and pro- 
pylene oxide, separate crude oil from water for 
a fraction of a cent per barrel. Most petroleum 
demulsifiers are mixtures of highly complex or- 
ganic compounds. Ethylene oxide and propylene 
oxide are added to the basic demulsifier nucleus 
to achieve desired surface-active properties. The 
ratios of these oxides are varied to adjust the 
hydrophobe-hydrophile balance. The molecules 
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are then modified to satisfy individual require- 
ments. 

Such custom building of molecules with 
ethylene oxide and propylene oxide is an estab- 
lished practice. For example, detergent manu- 
facturers react fatty acids, fatty alcohols, fatty 
amines, and alkylated phenols with ethylene 
oxide to form polyoxyethylated derivatives which 
are employed as detergents, dispersants, stabi- 
lizers, and emulsifiers. 


And propylene oxide finds extensive use in 
formulating polyether diols and triols for the 
growing polyurethane industry. 

Jefferson is interested in any program in- 


volving these oxides . . . let our technical service 
people help you. 








SPECIFICATIONS 


Water, wt.% Se 
Aldehyde as acetaldehyde, wt.% 
Acidity as acetic, wt.%...... 
Non-volatile residue, gms./100 ml. 
Residual odor 

Color... 

Inorganic chloride as Cl 
Acetylene... 


= ane PROPYLENE OXIDE 


ETHYLENE OXIDE 


0.03 max. 
0.010 max. 
.0.002 max. 
.0.010°max. 


« aaulakn ont 


Water-white 


SELECT PROPERTIES 


Boiling point, 760 mm. 10.73°C. 
Explosive limits in air by volume 3-100% 
Flash point (open cup) <0°F. 
Specific gravity, 20/20°C. 0.8711 
Specific heat (liquid) 0.44 cal./gm./°C. 
Weight, 20°C 7.25 lbs./gal. 





SPECIFICATIONS 
Specific gravity, 20/20°C. 


Acidity as acetic, wt.% 

Water, wt.% .. 

Color, Pt-Co scale 

Residual odor..... 

Aldehyde as propionaldehyde, wt.% 
Boiling range, ASTM, °C. 


SHIPPING AND HANDLING 


Ethylene oxide and propylene oxide are available from Jefferson 
in 10,000-, 6,000-, and 4,000-gal. tank cars (I.C.C. Spec. 105-A- 
100-W) and E. O. in 400-lb. net drums (I.C.C. Spec. SP), P. O. in 
370-lb. net drums (1.C.C. Spec. 17C) .. 


Both ethylene oxide and propylene oxide represent a potential 
hazard in handling and storage. All equipment including piping, 
storage tanks and relief valves used in the handling’ of these oxides 
should be of carbon steel or stainless steel and with a minimum work- 
ing pressure of 50 psig. Complete methods of handling and precau- 
tionary measures are available from our technical service people .. . 


PROPYLENE OXIDE 


0.829 min. 
0.831 max. 


0.005 max. 
0.10 max. 
10 max. 
None 

0.05 max. 
.33,0-37.0 


. red labels required. 


SELECT PROPERTIES 


Boiling point, 760 mm. 34.1°C. 
Explosive limits in air by volume 2.1-38.5% 
Flash point (open cup) —35°F. 
Specific gravity, 20/20°C. 0.8305 
Specific heat (liquid) 0.51 cal./gm./°C. 
Weight, 20°C. 6.92 Ibs./ gal. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


For detailed specifications, applications, stor- 
age, handling and bibliography on ethylene oxide 
and propylene oxide, request the respective Tech- 
nical Brochures. Also, comprehensive 
literature surveys 
on these two ox- 
ides are yours for 
the asking . . . Jef- 
ferson Chemical 
Company, Inc., 1121 § 

Walker Avenue, 
P. O. Box 303, Hous- 


let them assist you in any phase of your oxide program. ton 1, Texas. 


HOUSTON * NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO « CLEVELAND 
CHARLOTTE * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO 


JEFFERSON 
CHEMICALS 


11s 
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any way you measure It you 


ETHYL ALCOHOL - ETHYL ACETATE - BUTYL ALCOHOL - BUTYL CHLORIDE - BUTYL ACETATE 
ACETALDEHYDE - ACETIC ACID - AMYL ACETATE - REFINED FUSEL OIL - ISOAMYL ALCOHOL 
ACETONE - PROPRIETARY SOLVENT - THERMICE BRAND OF CO. (GAS, LIQUID, SOLID) 
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for uniform quality, steady — 








can depend on PUBLICKER | 
supply and prompt delivery 


¥ 


iH Bee ers Ft Bh #3 ! 
1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA—LOCUST 4-1400 * NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND: PUBLICKER ALCOHOL & CHEMICAL SALES 
CORP, * NEW YORK—OXFORD 5-4160 * BOSTON—HOMESTEAD 9-0022 * MIDWEST: PUBLICKER CHEMICAL 
CORP, * CHICAGO—RANDOLPH 6-1557-8-9 * ST, LOUIS—PROSPECT 6-0858 * NEW ORLEANS—FILMORE 7-1486 
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For all 
liquid detergeiits... 
a complete line of quality 
coupling agents 


Stepanate K 


potassium toluenesulfonate 


Stepanate T 


These Stepanates are excellent solubilizing and coupling agents sodium toluenesulfonate 


for otherwise incompatible materials. They permit you to take 


full advantage of combinations of organic surfactants and in- S tepanate + ¢ 


organic phosphates, silicates, etc. Frequently they are the most it ala taeeaeeaeaee 


effective means of overcoming turbidity or stratification in Ste anate P 4 K 
aqueous products containing  sparingly-soluble oil or solid. ss xylenesulfonate 


For light-duty liquids Stepanates are cloud point depressors. 


Stepanate hydrotropes are practically water white liquids. S tepanate AM 


ammonium xylenesulfonate 


Write for Technical Bulletin 


STEPAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Edens & Winnetka, Northfield, Illinois 
Telephone Hillcrest 6-7500 
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Biggest quarter ever for U.S. chemical sales. The rather sad 
chemical industry performance in the first three months of the year (see 
p. 23) will be counteracted by brighter preliminary (and unadjusted) 
Commerce Dept. figures out this week. The data indicates that sales of 
chemicals and allied products zoomed to a May peak of $2.65 billion— 
highest one-month total ever recorded. 





With the uptrend apparently continuing through June, second- 
quarter sales may well top $7.5 billion, nudge first-half ’61 total sales to 
a cheering $14.4 billion. 

3B 

An isocyanate plant for the West Coast. James Fox, Jr., pres- 
ident of Allied’s National Aniline Division, early last week disclosed plans 
for a new, 15-million-lbs./year isocyanate plant for southern California. 
It will be the West Coast’s first isocyanate unit—which reportedly could 
be readily expanded to 25 million Ibs./year. No site has been selected yet, 
but the company hopes to be in operation next year. 





Bulk of the output is aimed at urethane producers in several 
Western states and Hawaii; some will go for rigid-foam applications, 
and to national defense and atomic energy programs. 


Another polyether plant for Allied? Could be, although the 
company is mum on the possibility. A Solvay Division polyether plant 
has just come in at Baton Rouge, La. (see p. 87), but a West Coast plant 
would be a logical companion unit to the proposed California isocyanate 
project. Reason: prospective customers for one urethane component would 
also be in the market for the other essential urethane raw material. 


Isocyanates are also getting a big play abroad because of in- 
creasing European demand for urethane foams. Late word has it that Du 
Pont (United Kingdom) Ltd., will start building a “multimillion-dollar” 
isocyanates unit adjacent to the Du Pont subsidiary’s only other manufac- 


turing plant (neoprene rubber), at Maydown, near Londonderry, Northern 
Ireland. 








Until the new unit goes into operation sometime in late ’63, 
European customers will get their isocyanates from Du Pont’s U.S. plant. 
a7 

Meanwhile, in the Netherlands work is nearing completion on 
a new Du Pont Orlon acrylic fiber plant at Dordrecht, and construction 
may soon get under way there on a plant to proces Delrin acetal resin. 
* 


France’s synthetic textile industry will move closer to integration 
as a defense against increasingly rugged competition among chemical 
companies in the six European Common Market countries. Latest develop- 
ment: Rhone-Poulenc and Celtex will soon ask stockholders to approve a 
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merger of the two companies’ man-made textile and plastics operations. 
The merger will also include Rhone-Poulenc’s chemical department. 


In addition to this tie up, Rhodiaceta (a joint Rhone-Poulenc 
and Celtex affiliate) will take over the synthetic textile activities of Organico, 
a Pechiney affiliate. 


Diamond Alkali claims victory in the Chemical Process Co. fight. 
Diamond says it “now has control over a sufficient number of Chemical 
Process shares” to assure adoption of the Diamond-Chemical Process 
merger agreement (CW Business Newsletter, June 24). Commercial Sol- 
vents—which also sought to acquire the Redwood City, Calif., company— 
merely says it’s “continuing to study its position.” 

+e 

Room at the top. That, apparently, is Cary Chemicals’ philos- 
ophy when it comes to polyvinyl chloride production. Late last week 
the company finally okayed a $14-million expansion program (CW, June — 
24, p. 43), which, when completed, says President George Blasius, will 
make Cary the third largest U.S. PVC producer. (Present top three are 
Union Carbide, Goodrich Chemical and Monsanto.) 








Sites of the expansions that will boost Cary’s polymerization 
potential to some 200 million Ibs./year—it currently has a 50-million- 
Ibs./year plant at Flemington, N. J.—are still “under study.” 


It’s a good bet, however, considering the company’s marketing 
aims, that one 50-million-Ibs./year unit will be built in the Midwest for 
operation in late 62. The other 100-million-lbs. expansion (probably in 
two 50-million-Ibs. stages) will likely go up in New Jersey. 


Reportedly, these latter units (also slated for 62 operation), will 
be able to turn out emulsion and suspension polymers; this could mean 
Cary’s entry into manufacture of vinyl and copolymer latexes. 

e 


Oregon is closer to a new primary aluminum reduction operation. 
Cerro Corp., which has been probing the feasibility of putting up a 
55,000-tons/year plant to be served from the Bonneville Power Admini- 
stration, has taken an option on 1,030 acres of Wauna Lumber property 
at Wauna, Ore. Site is about 40 miles upstream from the mouth of the 
Columbia River. Howe Sound Co. (New York) is also reported to be 
considering an Oregon aluminum reduction plant (CW Business News- 
letter, May 20). 





€ 
The deal to “Mexicanize” American Smelting and Mining’s 
Mexican holdings is just about complete. Minister of National Properties 
Eduardo Bustamante has confirmed the report (CW, July 1, p. 19) that 
Banco Nacional and Bancos de Comercio led a combine to buy 51% of 
ASARCO’s estimated $150-million Mexican investment. 





In past months the company has been consolidating nine separate 
subsidiaries into one corporate body (Minera Asargo SA), preparing for 
the partnership called for under the new Mexican mining law. 


























Blockson @WixXi?i? builds the cleaning power into modern 
liquid detergents. Our Tetrapotassium Pyrophosphate is soluble 200 parts in 
100 parts of water at 50°F. Its synergism steps up your formulation’s hard sur- 
face detergency. A powerful sequestrant-water softener, TKPP provides peak de- 
tergency in any water hardness. Highest compatibility with your other formula 
components. Write Blockson, “the Phosphate people”, for data sheet and sample. 


Modern Detergents Mean Phosphates and Phosphates Mean Blockson 


0) 
CHEMICALS DIVISION (Jf IM 


Blockson Chemicals « Olin Mathizson Chemical Corporation « Patterson Road « Joliet, Illinois 








The Bird Continuous Solid 
Bow! Centrifugal comes in 
seven sizes and multiple design 
variations. 


The New Bird “Compact” Cen- 
trifugal with 6” solid bowl runs 
at speeds up to 6000 RPM. it 
may be arranged for pres- 
surized operation, as shown. 


The Bird Continuous Screen 
Type Centrifugal deliquors and 
washes crystals or granules 
from heavy slurries. 


The Bird-Humboldt Oscillating 
Screen Centrifuge dewaters 
plus 65 mesh solids with almost 
no degradation or loss of solids. 
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SEPARATE 
SOLIDS 
FROM 
LIQUIDS 


BIRD 
BUILDS 
ALL EIGHT 


The Bird Research and 
Development Center has 
the centrifugal and filtra- 
tion engineers and _ pilot- 
scale test facilities to come 
up with the right answer 
whatever 


@ the volume 
@ the solids characteristics 


@ the liquid characteristics 


a 
> 


cS 


@ the feed consistency 
@ the fluctuations in feed 


@ the feed temperature 
@ the wash requirements 
@ the desired end results 


BIRD 


FNS NC 


ae 


ea 


The Bird-Young Rotary Drum 
Vacuum Filter achieves extraor- 
dinary throughput per sq. ft. 
of filter area; provides efficient 
wash; ideal for low cost, fume- 
tight operation. 


The Bird-Prayon Tilting Pan 
Horizontal Vacuum Filter com- 
bines big capacity with super- 
efficient, multi-stage washing. 
Filter areas from 27 to 516 sq. ft. 


The Bird Pressure Leaf Filter 
offers large filter area, high rate 
of flow, working pressures up to 
75 psi, corrosion resistant con- 
struction. 


The Bird Suspended Batch 
Centrifuge is custom built for 
heavy duty service, with 26", 
40”, or 48” basket, perforate or 
imperforate; fume-tight or ex- 
plosion proof if desired. 


MACHINE 
COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
BUILDERS OF THE COMPLETE LINE OF SOLID-LIQUID SEPARATING EQUIPMENT 
Operators of the Bird Research and Development Center for pilot-scale testing to determine 


the correct equipment for the job. Yours to use. 


Application Engineering Offices: 


EVANSTON, ILL. * ATLANTA, GA. * HUNTINGTON, W. VA. © LAPORTE, TEXAS * WALNUT CREEE, CALIF. 
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Martin’s Bunker, Courtaulds’ Woods, Bond and Share’s Walker: Getting set for big moves into chemicals. 


Trio Seeking Chemical Ventures 


The chemical industry is still highly 
attractive to sophisticated investors. 
Within six days last week three giant 
companies—up to now preponderant- 
ly nonchemical—took steps to greatly 
increase their chemical operations. 

Obvious effect of these moves: fur- 
ther intensification of competitive 
pressure in the chemical industry — 
ultimately, harder fighting for chemi- 
cal markets, domestic and foreign. 

e President George G. Walker of 
Electric Bond and Share Co. (New 
York) emphasized to stockholders that 
both Bond and Share and its 52.6%- 
owned affiliate, American and Foreign 
Power Co., will be aggressively seek- 
ing acquisitions and investments in 
nonutility businesses this year; and it 
was made clear that chemicals are 
considered a particularly inviting field. 

e Board Chairman J. Albert 
Woods of Courtaulds North America 
(New York) and Director Arthur W. 
Knight of the parent company, 
Courtaulds Ltd. (London), were elect- 
ed to the board of Koppers Co. 
(Pittsburgh), as the big British textile 
concern invested an estimated $4-5 
million in Koppers common stock. 
(Last week Courtaulds for the first 


time revealed its sales volume: $481.6 
million for the fiscal year ended 
March 31.) The linkup appears to be 
aimed at a series of new ventures— 
on both sides of the Atlantic—in “a 
number of fields where technical, 
process or production know-how 
might be exchanged to mutual advan- 
tage of the two companies.” 

e Board Chairman George M. 
Bunker of The Martin Co. (Balti- 
more) was designated as prospective 
chairman and president of a big new 
company that would be formed 
through merger of missile-making 
Martin and American-Marietta Co. 
(Chicago), producer of paints, resins, 
adhesives, construction materials and 
other products. Martin’s interests in- 
clude solid propellants, electronics, 
nucleonics, and chemical, physical 
and metallurgical research. 

Pulling out of Power: For Electric 
Bond and Share, now released from 
the restrictions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, the 
new drive to shift from utility to man- 
ufacturing investments will be han- 
dled by various Bond and Share units. 

EBS Development Corp. has been 
organized as a new subsidiary with 


$10-million initial capital and a mis- 
sion to “acquire, manage and develop 
manufacturing and other nonutility 
businesses” — especially those with 
“outstanding growth characteristics.” 
Bond and Share stock will also be 
available for such acquisitions. 

While propositions relating to 
chemical companies will be particu- 
larly welcome, says Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent Lester Ginsburg, any chemical 
ventures acquired would probably be 
joined to Escambia Chemical Corp. 
(owned 50-50 by Bond and Share 
and United Gas Corp.), rather than 
to EBS Development. . 

American and Foreign Power — 
which sold its electric power facilities 
in Argentina and Mexico and started 
negotiations for a similar sale in Co- 
lombia — also is oriente? toward 
chemicals; it has already invested in 
aluminum, carbon black and petro- 
chemical ventures in South America. 
And, in addition, Bond and Share has 
added nearly $5 million worth of 
chemical and drug company securities 
to its investment portfolio over the 
past year. 

Three-Year Quest: Courtaulds — 
which up to 41 was 95% owner of 
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American Viscose Corp. — has been 
scouting for a connection with a U.S. 
chemical company for at least three 
years (CW, July 26, 58, p. 41). One 
probable upshot of the new tieup: use 
of Koppers processes for production 
of plastics in Britain. 

Martin — headed for nearly 50 
years by the late Glenn L. Martin, 
aviation pioneer who founded the 
company in 1907—ended its aircraft 
business last Dec. 20 with delivery of 
its final Marlin flying boat to the U.S. 
Navy. Nearly all of its sales are under 
defense contracts or subcontracts. The 
proposed merger with Marietta would 
create a company with nearly $1- 
billion/year sales—about 40% of 
which would be in non-defense busi- 
ness. Growth in chemicals is foreseen 
in the combination of Martin’s depth 
in fundamental research and Mari- 
etta’s broad experience in marketing 
of chemical end-products. 

Each of these three big corporate 
moves, in fact, could lead to any num- 
’ ber of new chemical expansion proj- 
ects over the next few years. Keen as 
competition is now in most chemical 
lines, the outlook is for even sharper 
rivalry for growing markets. 


New Argentine Lures 


In an effort to breathe life into 
Argentina’s long-ailing economy, the 
government is offering a series of 
new concessions to foreign investors. 


Argentina’s economics minister, 
Robert T. Alemann, tells Chemical 
Week: “Economic policy regarding 
investment is to go all out for private 
or mixed foreign capital investments 
in steel and petrochemicals.” 

To encourage these investments, 
two decrees have just been passed to 
implement the Industrial Promotion 
Law. They provide these new con- 
cessions: tax deductions of up to 
100% (depending on level of pro- 
duction in the industry); accelerated 
depreciation of machinery; full tax 
exemption on technical aid money 
from abroad; no tax on earnings of 
stock sold abroad to finance essential 
industries; easy terms for tax pay- 
ments in cases of transfer of firm 
from one owner to another; free im- 
portation of machinery and equip- 
ment for approved industries; and 
wherever possible, the state will sell 
raw materials to favored industries 
at special low prices. 
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One of the first petrochemical ven- 
tures to benefit from the new regula- 
tions is slated to go into construction 
in September. This project—280 miles 
north of Buenos Aires—is being bill- 
ed as Latin America’s largest petro- 
chemical complex (CW, Jan. 7, p. 
23). Cost: $70 million. To be built 
by Petroquimica Argentina (the Fish 
Group), it is expected to have all 
nine plants (synthetic rubber, plastics 
and fiber raw materials) in operation 
within three years. 


Cashing In on Corn 


Industrial starches, dextrines and 
other industrial products account for 
about half of Corn Products Co.’s 
nearly $700-million/year sales vol- 
ume, company chairman William T. 
Brady pointed out last week. 

“Diversity is implicit in corn,” he 
told New York security analysts, “and 

. we produce some 500 industrial 
products for 60 basic industries.” 

Replying to a stockholder about 
A. E. Staley Co.’s new process for 
separating high-purity amylose and 
amylopectin from ordinary dent corn, 
Vice-President Robert G. Ruark 
stated that amylose will be a signifi- 
cant new market entity. But he thinks 
it will be slow to grow and that Corn 
Products will be in the competition. 
To another questioner, inquiring about 
drug opportunities, Brady declared, 
“We favor the nutritional rather than 
the medicinal approach.” 


Corn Products’ Brady: Heavier sales 
to industry; no switch into drugs. 


Park for Atomic Plants 


New York state’s Office of Atomic 
Development is pushing ahead with 
plans to establish an “atomic indus- 
trial park” in the western part of the 
state. It has acquired a 3,331-acre 
site in Cattaraugus county, about 35 
miles south of Buffalo, and is collect- 
ing information needed for an Atomic 
Energy Commission license. 

The project, known as the Western 
New York Nuclear Service Center, 
will provide for storage of nuclear 
fuels, by-products and wastes, and re- 
lated industrial activities. Agency Di- 
rector Oliver Townsend expects that 
$50 million worth of privately owned 
facilities will be constructed at the 
site in the next decade. 

So far 25 companies have shown 
interest; three are considering a joint 
venture to build an atomic fuel re- 
processing center (cost: $25 million). 
According to Townsend, 250 days of 
processing would be needed each year 
for economical operation. Nuclear 
plants now onstream or nearing com- 
pletion would provide about 227. 

“What we need to make this thing 
really go,” says Townsend, “is an- 
other atomic power plant in the state.” 
One possibility is offered by the Em- 
pire State Atomic Development Asso- 
ciates—a group of seven utility com- 
panies. ESADA is now studying two 
development projects. If results—due 
in three years—are favorable, the 
group will build a nuclear power sta- 
tion with 300-500-Mwe. capacity. 


A-Plant Wins on Cost 


Pacific Gas & Electric plans to 
build an atomic plant that will supply 
electric power to the San Francisco 
area at less cost than could a com- 
parable conventional steam plant 
(CW, June 24, p. 41). 

The 325-Mwe. reactor and steam 
system, to be built by General Elec- 
tric, will be located at Bodega Bay, 
50 miles north of San Francisco. Esti- 
mated power-production costs will be 
5.62 mills/kwh. at the bus bar, com- 
pared with 5.77 for an oil-fueled sys- 
tem in the same area. 

If all clearances arrive on schedule, 
construction will begin in Aug. °62. 
Completion target: late °65. PG&E 
will receive no government subsidies 
or outside help. Cost: $58.8 million— 
$181/kilowatt. 





New Government Data Profile the ‘Bottoming-Out’ 


(All dollar figures in millions. Sources: Securities & Exchange Commission, Federal Trade Commission.) 





Industry Category 


SALES 


Change 
from First 
Qtr. '60 


First 
Qtr. '61 


EARNINGS 


Change 
from First 
Qtr. ’60 


First 
Qtr. '60 


PROFIT RATIOS 


First 


Qtr. "61 





CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Chemicals and allied products 
Basic chemicals 
Pharmaceuticals 
Paper and allied products 


Petroleum refining, related industries 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 


Primary nonferrous metals 
Stone, clay, glass products 


CPI TOTALS 


ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


2.9% 
3.8% 
2.3% 
0.3% 
3.4% 
6.5% 

10.1% 
1.8% 


1.2% 


82,592 3.7% 


17.0% 
19.3% 

7.7% 
15.4% 
13.6% 
29.1% 
26.2% 
52.2% 


7.6% 
8.9% 
10.4% 
4.9Yo 
9.2% 
3.8% 
5.9% 
5.0% 


7.5% 
27.4% 


7.1% 
4.7% 


6.5% 
7.4% 
9.4% 
4.1% 

10.1% 
2.9% 
4.8% 
2.4% 


6.6% 
3.5% 





Changes in Balance-Sheet Items —March 31, ’60, to March 31, ’61 


Industry Category 


Net Property, 
Plant and 
Equipment 


Liquid 
Assets* 


Short-Term 
Loans 


Stock- 
holders’ 
Equity 


Long-Term 
Debt** 


pete | 
Capital 





CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Chemicals and allied products 
Basic chemicals 
Pharmaceuticals 
Paper and allied products 


Petroleum refining, related industries Up 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics 


Primary nonferrous metals 
Stone, clay, glass products 


CPI TOTALS 


ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Down 10.8% 
Down 17.2% 

Up 14% 
Down 10.7% 
3.4% 
7.7% 
13.8% 
12.0% 


7.1% 
10.2% 
10.4% 

3.6% 


Up 
Down 
Down 
Down 
Down 
Down 
Down 14.7% Up 


Down 5.7% 


Down 6.5% 3.7% Up 


* Cash on hand and in bank, plus U.S. government securities. 


** Includes installments due in one year or less. 


7.6% Up 39.8% 
12.2% 
10.5% 
22.2% 
51.0% 
9.6% Up 25.5% 
3.7% Up 40.3% 
50.0% 


6.2% Up 20.0% 
8.4% 


2.9% 
1.7% 
17.7% 
11.8% 
3.5% 
14.3% 
6.6% 
30.5% 


Up 5.2% 
Up 5.1% 
Up 6.2% 
Up 8.2% 
Up 4.8% 
Up 4.2% 
Down 2.8% 
Up 8.5% 


7.1% 
7.4%, 


Up 4.7% 
Up 4.1% 


* Excess of current assets over current liabilities. 


Down 0.1% 
Down 2.6% 
Up 4.7% 
Up 5.5% 
Up 4.3% 
Up 2.4% 
Down 0.6% 
Up 5.5% 


Up 2.5% 
Up 2.0% 





Picture of a Bad First Quarter 


Tabs on how hard the chemical 
process industries were hit in the 
worst part of the °60-°61 recession 
came last week, just as company ex- 
ecutives were beaming over a greatly 
improved second quarter, 

Data compiled by the Securities & 
Exchange Commission and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission show that for 
most CPI segments—as well as for in- 
dustry in general—this year’s first 
quarter was in many respects the 
worst since the first three months of 
58, the bottoming-out of the °57-’58 
downturn. 

Profit ratios tumbled, there was a 


more than seasonal drain on liquid 
assets, and there was an abnormal 
flurry of short-term borrowing to 
cover taxes and other obligations. 
For makers of chemicals and allied 
products, the two depth-of-recession 
periods were practically a standoff in 
low profitability; in each of those two 
quarters, annual rate of return on 
stockholder’s equity sagged to 9.8%, 
compared with ’59’s average of 13.7%. 
At least two other industries found 
the going even rougher in the latest 
economic storm. For makers of pulp 
and paper products, annual rate of re- 
turn on equity in this year’s January- 


March period was 6.6%, compared 
with 7% at the bottom of the previous 
recession and 9.5% in ’59. For non- 
ferrous metals producers, the first- 
quarter °61 rate of return was only 
2.9%, vs. 3.4% in ’58. 

Despite the then slim profits in the 
first °61 quarter, CPI companies did 
not skimp on dividends or new 
investments. Although CPI earn- 
ings were down 7.5% from the year- 
ago period, cash dividend payments 
were up 2.8%, to $913 million; and 
capital expenditures for new plant 
and equipment were unchanged at 
$1.28 billion. 
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Saudi Arabia's Tariki: Arabs must 


integrate or remain underdeveloped. 


Pushing for 
Arab Unity 


Prospects for Arab economic coop- 
eration—which could bring integra- 
tion of the Arab nations’ budding 
petrochemical industries — seemed 
dimmer than usual last week. One 
day after the Arab League Economic 
Council meeting in Damascus broke 
up with virtually no progress toward 
cooperation, Iraq’s Premier Kassim 
boldly asserted that he was absorbing 
oil-rich Kuwait, which had become 
independent from Britain a few days 
earlier. 

The week’s events demonstrated 
that the Arab world’s deep-rooted 
political rivalries far outweigh its urge 
toward economic unity. 

The lure of Kuwait’s $400-mil- 
lion/year oil revenues explains part 
of Kassim’s motive for trying to grab 
the Shiekdom. But political reasons 
also underlie his move, which prac- 
tically no one expects will succeed. 

Kassim’s prime objective is to stem 
the spreading influence of United 
Arab Republic President Nasser. By 
laying claim to Kuwait, he seeks to 
prevent its entry into the Arab League 
and the channeling of some of its 
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wealth into oilless Arab lands—nota- 
bly Egypt. 

But by evoking support for Kuwait 
from Nasser and other Arab leaders, 
Kassim’s play seemed to have precise- 
ly opposite the effect he intended. 

Conflict Over Unity: Kassim’s strat- 
egy of trying to block U.A.R.-spon- 
sored moves toward Arab economic, 
and eventually political, union clearly 
showed itself at the Arab League Con- 
ference. 

Discussions centered around three 
proposals for economic cooperation. 
The U.A.R. advocated full economic 
union, under an Arab Economic Unity 
Council headquartered in Cairo. It 
would have full power to dictate the 
economic, fiscal, industrial trade, and 
agricultural policies of each Arab 
State. 

While most Arab states represent- 
ed at Damascus were either luke- 
warm toward the proposal or dead 
set against it, Saudi Arabia’s Oil Min- 
ister Sheikh Abdullah Tariki, came 
out all for it. 

Actually, full economic integration 
might hinder Saudi Arabia’s own in- 
dustrialization plans, But both Nasser 
and Tariki maintain that the Arab 
states must integrate to protect them- 
selves from the potential threat of the 
European Common Market and 
similar groupings. Unless the Arabs 
achieve economic unity now, Tariki 
says, they’ll remain “a source of cheap 
raw materials to feed the industries 
of other nations.” 

Such a union, of course, would 
put Nasser in a strong position to 
become the “man in charge” in the 
Middle East. 

Iraq countered with a proposal for 
a “complementary and coordinated 
economy for the Arab states” with 
headquarters in Baghdad. It would 
gradually achieve free trade and eco- 
nomic cooperation without coercion. 

Lebanon, which has a full free- 
enterprise economy, called for Arab 
states (meaning the U.A.R. in par- 
ticular) to first abolish legislation dis- 
criminating against business activities 
of other Arab states; it then wants 
an agreement for a free flow of 
capital, men, and goods, as first steps 
toward full integration. 

Lebanon would have backed 
Iraq’s proposal, but didn’t because 
the U.A.R. refused to support any 
integration move except its own. 

The result was that no agreement 


was reached, and the whole subject 
was again put off—this time until the 
Arab League meeting in Casablanca 
next September. 

There’s little hope that much will 
be achieved then, either; a welter of 
conflicts stand in the way of real 
integration. Most Arab states fear 
the U.A.R.’s economic and political 
aims in the Middle East. Besides po- 
litical domination by Nasser, they 
fear that Egypt’s new factories could 
swamp their own less-developed in- 
dustries. Most Arab states espouse 
free enterprise or moderate socialism, 
and they fear Nasser’s more absolute 
brand of socialism. Nasser, in turn, 
finds a liberal trade union incompati- 
ble with his rigidly controlled econ- 
omy. 

Bits of Progress: Nevertheless, 
there are some signs of progress in 
the Arab world. The Arab Tanker 
Co., headquartered in Kuwait, was 
set up in April. It’s still a paper proj- 
ect, but has a reasonable chance of 
success. More important is the Arab 
Monetary Fund for Economic De- 
velopment (AMFED), off to a slow 
start with a $56-million capitaliza- 
tion. Both plans might be hurt if 
Kassim could succeed in grabbing 
Kuwait, since the latter has pledged 
up to $14 million to the development 
fund and promised an important fi- 
nancial contribution to the tanker 
company. 

Petrochemical Merger? Meanwhile, 
CW’s Beirut correspondent learns 
that a proposal to integrate the vari- 
ous Arab petrochemical projects will 
be made at the Third Arab Petro- 
leum Congress in Cairo next October. 

It will be presented by Mounir 
Attiyah, administrator of the Lebanon 
Industry Institute, an independent in- 
dustrial research and development 
corporation with activities all over 
the Middle East. 

Attiyah will present a paper calling 
for formation of: an inter-Arab petro- 
chemicals development corporation to 
plan petrochemical projects and co- 
ordinate production; a joint export 
agency to act as the exclusive repre- 
sentative of Arab producers abroad. 
International petrochemical corpora- 
tions would be asked for technical 
and marketing help. 

Since petrochemicals are still an 
almost virgin industry in the Middle 
East, Attiyah thinks integration is still 
possible. 
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Rounding out shou week’s domestic news. 
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Companies 


Reichhold Chemicals (Wh’ Plains, N.Y.) will dis- 
tribute a 2% stock dividend aiong with its regular 15¢ 
quarterly cash dividend on common stock, payable Aug. 
15. This is the fourth consecutive year for the 2% 
August stock dividend. The cash dividend is to be 
waived on 1.25 million shares, most of which are held 
by company President H. H. Reichhold. 


Honolulu Oil Corp. (San Francisco) will hold a 
special stockholders’ meeting July 10 to complete trans- 
fer of all assets to Tidewater Oil Co., Albantu Oil and 
Gas Corp., Pan American Petroleum Corp., Mon-Dak 
Oil Corp., and several other companies. Stockholders 
will receive about $379.7 million, $101.28/share. 

Ster-O-Matic, Inc. (Mundelein, Ill.), has been launch- 
ed as a jointly owned subsidiary of Indianapolis Water 
Co. and Philadelphia Suburban Water Co. The new firm 
will manufacture a complete line of water-treatment 
products. W. R. Grace & Co. (New York) will dis- 
tribute these products abroad. Joint research ventures 
also have been arranged with American Machine and 
Foundry (New York) and American Smelting and Re- 
fining (New York). Products will include systems for 
treating boiler water, destroying bacteria in canned 
foods, and controlling plant diseases. Research will be 
done on desalting of sea water. 
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Expansion 


Mineral Products: Duval Sulphur and Potash Co. 
(Houston, Tex.)—owned 75% by United Gas Corp. 
(Shreveport, La.)—has budgeted more than $3 million 
for capital expenditures in °61. Development work is 
proceeding on sulfur properties in Texas, copper and 
molybdenum deposits in Arizona, and potash minerals 
—including a company-owned stratum of langbeinite 
(potassium and magnesium sulfates)—in New Mexico. 


Sulfur, LPG: Construction of two natural gas proc- 
essing plants for Shell Oil Co. is under way at Sealy 
and Bryan’s Mill, Tex. The Sealy plant will extract up 
to 21,000 gal./day of liquefied products from 15,000 
mef. of natural gas; the Bryan’s Mill plant will recover 
up to 130 long tons/day of sulfur and 5,600 bbls. /day 
of LPG hydrocarbons from 30,000 mcf. of natural 
gas. Both plants are to be onstream this fall. 


Oxygen: Linde Division of Union Carbide Corp. 


(New York) is constructing a 280-tons/day oxygen 
plant (estimated cost: $3 million) to supply 99.5% 
pure gaseous oxygen to the Campbell Works of Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co. Linde now operates a 30- 
tons/day unit on the site. New facilities are due on- 
stream early next year. 
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foreign roundup 


Rounding out the a international news. 
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Asbestos: Jefferson Lake Asbestos Corp., subsidiary 
of Jefferson Lake Sulphur (New Orleans), has started 
construction of its 2,500-tons/day asbestos mill in 
Calaveras County, California. The $5-million operation 
is scheduled for completion next March. 


Petrochemicals /Spain: Dow Chemical Co. is planning 
to construct a petrochemicals plant at Somorrostro, near 
the port of Bilbao. The plant, due onstream by early 
°63, will have annual capacity of 10,000 tons of high- 
pressure polyethylene, 6,000 tons of low-pressure poly- 
ethylene, 8,000 tons of polypropylene, and 12,000 
tons of styrene. 


Magnesium Carbonate /Israel: Continental Ore Corp. 
(New York) and Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. 
(Pittsburgh) have teamed with Israel’s Dead Sea Co. 
of Sodom to construct a $7.5-million magnesite plant 
on the coast of the Dead Sea. The new company, 
owned 50% by the Israeli interest and 25% by each 
of the American concerns, will produce 75,000 tons/- 
year of magnesite, mainly for export. A 1-ton/day 
pilot plant is now in operation; the main unit is due 
to begin operation some time next year. 


Citric Acid/Union of South Africa: A $1-million 
citric acid plant is to be built on the Natal north coast 
near Durban by a so-far-unnamed German concern. 
Plans call for use of molasses as the raw material. 
Capacity was not disclosed, but output is expected 
to satisfy the country’s needs, with a surplus for ex- 
port. 


Pharmaceuticals/England: Mead Johnson & Co. 
(Evansville, Ind.) is getting a 35% voting interest in 
British Drug Houses Ltd. in return for making avail- 
able about $14 million over the next five years. The 
British firm will use the funds to repay bank loans 
and finance further development. BDH is pinning its 
hopes on an inexpensive oral contraceptive, now being 
clinically tested. If tests are successful, a decision to 
market may be made some time next year. The associ- 
ation with Mead Johnson is expected to provide access 
to “large new markets.” 
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Typical arbitration panel is selected 
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from volunteers listed with the American Arbitration Assn., 


Keeping Commercial Disputes Out 


CPI companies that tangle over 
licensing agreements, sales contracts, 
and the like, are turning more fre- 
quently to voluntary arbitration as 
the quickest, cheapest, least-publicized 
means of settling disputes. Latest data 
from the American Arbitration Assn. 
(New York) underscores this trend. 

According to AAA—a 35-year- 
old, nonprofit, private organization 
founded to study, perfect and ad- 
minister arbitration — most major 
chemical companies* are now includ- 
ed in its membership. They pay a 
minimum membership fee of $125/- 
year, more if they desire. Individual 
members pay $40/year. AAA says 
companies in the chemical process 
industries are its heaviest contributors. 

Last year AAA provided arbitrators 
for 1,464 nonlabor cases (double the 
total in °55), of which a sizable per- 
centage concerned the CPI. AAA 
does not, at present, give details either 
of membership or of case statistics. 

Settling Out of Court: More than 
21,500 commercial (nonlabor) cases 
were settled through arbitration in all 
industry last year, up threefold over 

them: Du Pont, Monsanto, Dow, 
as, American Potash, Chemstrand, 


us, Olin, Carborundum, GAF, ar 


Mining 
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*55. (About 300,000 civil cases ended 
in verdicts in state and federal trial 
courts.) 

CPI companies’ arbitration cases 
were far fewer than cases applying 
to insurance, railroad, auto; and tex- 
tile firms. Insurance and other asso- 
ciations also arrange for arbitrators 
in commercial disputes. 

But chemical processors have no 
arbitration association of their own. 
Instead, they depend heavily on AAA. 
Companies agree to submit disputes 
to one or more arbitrators (three are 
usually used) who hear evidence, ren- 
der decisions, much as would the 
courts. 

Arbitrators must be acceptable to 
both sides, are drawn from AAA’s 
file of 13,000 eligibles in 1,600 U‘S. 
cities. In commercial cases, arbitra- 
tors contribute services without charge. 

Arbitrators are not bound by the 
strict rules of evidence that prevail 
in the courts. But the awards are 
enforceable in court. (An award can 
be overturned if there is evidence of 
misconduct or fraud on the part of 
an arbitrator, an occurrence said to 
be “virtually unknown.’’) 

Case in Point: Sometimes even the 
loser “wins” in an arbitration case. 


A vinyl film maker investigated, then 
bought an embossing machine. The 
sales contract contained a licensing 
agreement requiring the payment of 
royalties to the machine’s manufac- 
turer. The royalty depended on the 
quantity of film embossed, so the li- 
censor required monthly reports on 
film production. When the machine 
was installed it did not emboss prop- 
erly; representatives of the manufac- 
turer could not improve its perform- 
ance; and the film maker abandoned 
its use, the monthly reports, and 
ceased paying royalties. The ensuing 
dispute was heard by three arbitrators 
selected from AAA panels—the pres- 
ident of a chemical company, a chem- 
ical engineer and a lawyer. 

During the hearing, it developed 
that the vinyl being processed was of 
poor quality and was printed with 
ink that attracted dust, a combina- 
tion that clogged the equipment. The 
plastics company was directed to pay 
royalties according to the purchase 
agreement. But the company also 
learned some facts on quality control 
to help it operate more efficiently. 

Fast Action: Speed featured the 
settlement of recent AAA arbitration 
between Company A (AAA won't 





includes experts in several fields. 


of Courts 


disclose either names or awards; hear- 
‘ings are closed) that supplied formulas 
and equipment for producing clean- 
ing compounds to Company B, which 
in turn paid royalties. Company B 
began producing other items similar 
to those specified in the licensing 
agreement and also developed new 
equipment. Question: Were the new 
products and equipment also subject 
to royalty payments? Some were, 
some were not, the panel ruled. Total 
time elapsed from the date the de- 
mand for arbitration was filed: one 
month, three weeks, six days. 

Matter of Discretion: Privacy of 
arbitration was much appreciated by 
a nationally known cosmetic manu- 
facturer forced to withdraw its face 
powder from the market because of 
complaints that the powder caused 
skin eruptions. It accused a supplier 
of shipping adulterated material, in 
turn was accused of faulty processing. 
The arbitrators (a cosmetic chemist, 
an attorney, and a drug and cosmetic 
consultant) fixed damages but avoid- 
ed publicity. 

Acid Test: One firm’s stockholders 
never learned of the management 
error of one acid maker. The com- 
pany had contracted to supply a par- 


ticular acid on a yearly basis to an- 
other firm. Purchases were to be made 
in approximately equal monthly in- 
stallments, although no specific month- 
ly requirement was cited. For sev- 
eral years both parties fulfilled the 
contract. Then, one month, the buyer 
refused to accept delivery or pay for 
the acid. The seller, however, made 
no move to seek an explanation until 
almost a year had gone by, then de- 
manded arbitration according to the 
standard clause in the sales contract 
in question. 

But the purchaser, now buying acid 
elsewhere, declared that the seller had 
by now relinquished its contract and 
abandoned rights under it. Moreover, 
the vendor had been selling the same 
acid to firms competing with the 
buyer at prices lower than that spec- 
ified in the contract with the buyer. 

Arbitrators ruled that the seller 
was entitled to damages but was not 
free of fault. The amount of dam- 
ages awarded took into considera- 
tion the seller’s delay in asserting its 
claim and failure to attempt to dis- 
pose of the product when the buyer 
refused delivery. (In contract law, the 
plaintiff owes a duty to the defendant 
to make a reasonable effort to avoid 
or to minimize damages.) 

Not for All: Even arbitration’s most 
vigorous proponents do not consider 
it a panacea. Court judgments (or 
other court action) are considered pref- 
erable in cases involving statutes .of 
limitations or fraud, for example. 

Court congestion, however, assures 
the continued growth of commercial 
arbitration. In the months that it may 
take a case to come to trial, the plain- 
tiff may enter bankruptcy. 

And arbitration has some less-ob- 
vious benefits, according to Paul M. 
Herzog, executive vice-president of 
AAA, and former chairman (’45-’53) 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 
Since arbitration requires the consent 
of all parties involved, it tends to 
foster democratic concepts, he says, 
and keeps government intervention at 
a minimum. The lay judges (arbitra- 
tors) learn that “few issues are black 
or white,” and they become better 
equipped to “participate in public 
decisions as citizens.” Herzog adds: 
“It is better to gain acceptance than 
to compel obedience, to win consent 
than to command.” 


Fluoridation ‘Clincher’ 


Tennessee’s first study of children 
who drank fluoridated water all their 
lives shows they are far less vulnerable 
to tooth decay than children who drank 
nonfluoridated water. The State Health 
Dept.’s dental division views the re- 
sults as a strong argument for fluori- 
dation. 

The study disclosed that children 
of Trenton, Tenn., where drinking 
water is nonfluoridated, have four 
times as many tooth defects as chil- 
dren of neighboring Milan, Tenn., 
which fluoridates its water. 

Milan children (there were 111 
children, 6 to 10 years old, in each 
test group) had a “DMF” rate of 0.59 
vs. 2.49 for the Trenton group. And 
Milan 6-year-olds showed a continuing 
decline in the DMF rate. DMF is a 
dental term for the number of de- 
cayed, missing or filled teeth per 
person. Only permanent teeth of chil- 
dren are considered. Dr. Mark Owens, 
West Tennessee regional consultant 
to the dental division, conducted the 
study. 

Milan began adding sodium fluo- 
ride to its municipal water supply in 
March ’51, after spending $1,200 for 
equipment. Cost of the chemical is 
about $1.30/day. 

Since Milan’s pioneering, 51 other 
cities and towns have followed suit. 
Among the large cities, Memphis, 
Jackson and Knoxville still use unfluo- 
ridated water. “More than 1 million 
of the 2 million Tennesseans who 
drink water from approved water sys- 
tems get fluoridation now,” said Dr. 
Carl L. Sebelius, director of the State 
Health Dept.’s dental division. 

Sebelius and Owens say one reason 
why some cities still do not have 
fluoridated water may be that “thé 
weight of public opinion has not been 
strong enough to overcome the objec- 
tions of a few persons whose influence 
outweighs their numbers.” 

In areas unfluoridated, many par- 
ents take their children to dentists 
for application of the chemical di- 
rectly on the teeth. While this topical 
application has proved effective, Owens 
says, there are two schools of thought 
among dentists about whether greater 
benefit is derived from fluoride taken 
internally or from fluoride applied 
directly. He favors water fluoridation. 
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Metal Makers’ Stand 


A recommendation that ores 
rather than processed metal be bar- 
tered for agricultural surpluses has 
been forwarded to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman by Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Assn. President 
John E. Hull. 

Hull's letter commended Freeman’s 
action in calling on industry represen- 
tatives to suggest revisions in barter 
procedures (through the Barter and 
Stockpiling Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign Agricultural Service), But he 
pointed out that MCA’s 40-50 mem- 
bers making metals and metal chemi- 
cals feel that domestic and foreign 
economic conditions necessitate a 
change in the rules “to utilize domes- 
tic processing facilities.” 

Titanium sponge (from Japan), fer- 
romanganese (India), ferrochromium 
(France, West Germany, etc.), man- 
ganese (Japan), chromium (United 
Kingdom, etc.) imports could be af- 
fected. Under the present setup, U.S. 
swap arrangements have occasionally 
led to foreign plant expansion, while 
U.S. processors operate at less than 
capacity, MCA says. Notes MCA: 
it takes 100 Ibs. of chemicals to make 
1 Ib. of beryllium, 40 lbs. to make 1 
Ib. of zirconium. 


LEGAL 


Union Sued: Damage suits totaling 
$370,000 have been filed in circuit 
court in. Birmingham, Ala., against 
International Chemical Workers Un- 
ion and Local 308 by 37 former 
members. The plaintiffs ask $10,000 
each, charge the union with failure 
to pay strike benefits as specified in 
the contract, and other violations. 
They claim that while they were em- 
ployed by United States Gypsum Co., 
the union called a strike May 25, ’60. 
Two months later, the suit charges, 
the union informed the members that 
the strike was unauthorized and ad- 
vised the strikers to make individual 
arrangements with the company con- 
cerning employment. The men claim 
that failure of the union to fulfill the 
contract by continued payment of 
strike benefits and representation 
caused them hardships and depriva- 
tion. 

e 

Turps Tussle: Directors of Amer- 

ican Turpentine Farmers’ Assn. Coop- 
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erative, meeting at Valdosta, Ga., re- 
solved to fight federal efforts to label 
turpentine as poison. A delegation 
will go to Washington to confer with 
the Food & Drug Administration, 
which has proposed that turpentine 
be labeled with a skull and crossbones. 
Downey Musgrove, manager of the 
association, claims the poison label 
would limit use of turpentine to in- 
dustry, greatly reducing its price, 
whereas turpentine has been used for 
hundreds of years as a household rem- 
edy. 


LABOR 


Settlements: Members of Local 
968, United Brick and Clay Workers 
(AFL-CIO), ended a 34-day strike at 
H. K. Porter Co.’s refractories plant 
in Pascagoula, Miss., after agreeing 
on a new one-year contract. Terms 
of the settlement were not disclosed, 
although prior to the settlement a 
company spokesman said the firm 
had offered wage and fringe benefit 
increases totaling 17¢/hour and that 
the union was seeking a package of 
about 30¢/hour. 

e A new two-year contract be- 
tween Local 390 of the United Pa- 
permakers and Paperworkers Union 
and Mohawk Paper Mills, Inc. plants 
in Cohoes and Waterford, N.Y., calls 
for a 7¢/hour increase the first year, 
and an additional 8¢/hour effective 
May ’62. 

e Latex Fiber Industries, Inc. 
(Beaver Falls, N.Y.), and Local 926, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
(AFL-CIO), have agreed on a new 
one-year contract that provides for 
wage increases ranging from 5 to 
11¢/hour. 


KEY CHANGES 


M. L. Rosenberg to president, 
Neches Butane Products Co. (Port 
Neches, Tex.). 


Bernard W. Brooks to president 
and member of the board of directors, 
Sheffield Plastics, Inc. (Sheffield, 
Mass.). 


Robert W. Lear to vice-president 
marketing, The Carborundum Co. (Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y.). 


Carl Smith to vice-president indus- 
trial chemicals marketing, Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp. (Wyandotte, Mich.). 





Carlos A. Kolungia to general 
manager of all operations in Argen- 
tina for The Dow Chemical Co., and 
president of Dow subsidiary, Dow 
Quimica Argentina S.A. (Buenos 
Aires). 


Frederick C. Kroft to staff assist- 
ant to the president, Haynes Stellite 
Co. (New York), division of Union 
Carbide Corp. 


M. W. Carlson to comptroller, 
Firestone Steel Products Co., division 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, (Ak- 
ron, O.). 


Lamar P. Bupp to manager, Gen- 
eral Electric’s Vallecitos Atomic Lab- 
oratory (Pleasanton, Calif.). 


William F. Aylard to vice-presi- 
dent, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 
(Waterbury, Conn.), a subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 


Henry B. Hass to director of chem- 
ical research, The M. W. Kellogg 
Co. (New York), a_ subsidiary of 
Pullman, Inc. 


Herman §S. Preiser to president and 
technical director, Chemionics Engi- 
neering Laboratories, Inc. (Bala-Cyn- 
wyd, Pa.), electrochemical firm. 


Burton W. Graham to vice-presi- 
dent marketing, Collier Carbon and 
Chemical Corp. (Los Angeles). 


William S. McChesney, George B. 
D. Peterson, Samuel J. Simmons, Jr., 
and William K. Unverzagt to vice- 
presidents, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica (Pittsburgh). 


William T. Egan to general man- 
ager, Yuba Manufacturing Division 
(Benicia, Calif.), Yuba Consolidated 
Industries, Inc., manufacturer of steel 
plate products for the chemical proc- 
ess industries. 


Allen D. Dorris to vice-president 
and director, Oakley M. Turner to 
vice-president, Walter A. Terpenning 
to treasurer, Sohio Pipe Line Co. 


Eugene Daniel Powers to presi- 
dent and director, Components Corp. 
of America (Mt. Carmel, IIl.). 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Simon Askin, president, chief 
executive officer and director of Hey- 
den Newport Chemical Corp. (New 
York), has been elected president of 
Armed Forces Chemical Assn. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 


EW! 
VARSOL STAYS SWEET! 








\ ‘ 
Bt's here my friends, new improved Varsol...the solvent with long- 


lasting freshness. Produced by a unique, new Esso hydrofining process, today’s Varsol retains its 
efficient solvency, yet keeps its fresh, sweet smell locked in...even after long storage or many process- 
ings in your plant. Like all Esso solvents, new improved Varsol reaches your plant fresh, uniform, 
and on schedule from modern, conveniently located storage facilities. Don’t hesitate to call on your 
local Esso Representative for further information and expert technical assistance. Or write: 15 West 
51st Street, New York 19, New York. (And tell ’em Nosey sent you!) “/ Nodbeyy 


ESSO STANDARD, DIVISION OF 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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Foxboro pH and viscosity recorders installed on 
process control panel in a large chemical plant. 


from Foxboro... 








Laboratory chemists at Foxboro “sample” 
customer's process fluids to determine 
dielectric constant and conductivity. 





know-how. ..the engineering service 
process analysis problem! 


pH, conductivity, amperometry, dielectric constant, oxi- 
dation-reduction potential ... . no matter what analytical 
measurement characterizes your process, chances are Fox- 
boro can make it for you. 


Foxboro’s wide range of instrumentation covers the 
entire control loop. Measuring elements, transmitters, 
recorders, controllers, alarms — all installed as an inte- 
grated system. And all under the single responsibility of 
The Foxboro Company. 


What about your process? Are guesswork, or slow, 
hand-sampling techniques hampering your operating 
efficiency? Why not put Foxboro to work analyzing your 
process stream continuously — automatically? Ask your 





nearby Foxboro Field Engineer for details. Or write 
Foxboro’s Analytical Department for complete informa- 
tion. The Foxboro Company, 327 Norfolk St., Foxboro, 
Massachusetts. 


Some of the analytical measurements 
Foxboro can make-pH °* Oxidation-reduction 
potential * Dielectric constant * Amperometry * Con- 
ductivity * Viscosity * Boiling point rise. 


FOXBORO 





Foxboro Field Engineer is on hand for 
his customer’s all-important start-up day. 






: 
; 
\ 


Single-Place Gyrocopter by Bensen Aircraft Corp. 


Looking for production savings’. 


Look into. | 
Virginia's Capital Area 


Every dollar saved on transportation brings down production costs. 
And you’ll find many such savings in the Richmond-Petersburg-Hope- 
well-Colonial Heights area of Virginia. For here you can ship by six 
major railroads, plus 56 scheduled truck lines. You can enjoy excellent 
air service for both passengers and cargo. And there’s a deep water 
channel for low-cost ocean freight. Ask VEPCO about other savings in 
Virginia’s Capital Area. Write, wire or phone for site and economic data 
on its pleasant, conservatively-governed communities. Colonial Heights 

a 


APPomc, 
<> VIRGINIA ELECTRIC and POWER COMPANY a 


Clark P. Spellman, Manager—Area Development, Electric Building, Richmond 9, Virginia « MIiton 9-1411 
Serving the Top-of-the-South with 2,086,000 kilowatts—due to reach 2,720,000 kilowatts by 1963. 
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SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


To please foreign chemical 
buyers, you must reach them 
in their own language 

with literature to their taste. 

















Publicitie: Comment Faire 


Avec les Etrangers:* 


The headline above implies a key 
point of most of the new sales pro- 
motion material offered abroad by 
U.S. companies—to tell the sales 
story in the customer’s own idiom. 

U.S. companies are putting more 
money and greater effort into foreign 
operations, and the translation prob- 
lems involved in producing ads, tech- 
nical bulletins and the like for the 
numerous foreign markets are among 
the most difficult to solve for U.S.- 
trained chemical marketers. 

This shows up in overseas promo- 
tional plans. Because of the newness of 
many of the programs, and the grow- 
ing rivalry for overseas sales, com- 
panies are reluctant to cite specific 
budgets. But in virtually every case, 
they are dissatisfied with their overseas 
promotion so far, know they’ll have to 
spend more in this area than ever 
before. 

And in many cases, much of the 
newly enlarged budgets must go to- 
ward educating staffs on fundamentals 
of promotion—the best language in 


* Publicity—how to do it for foreigners. 


which to address the chemical user, 
the marketing customs, the types of 
media available, etc. 

Courting Overseas Markets: This 
comparatively new emphasis on pro- 
moting CPI products abroad is, of 
course, tied to the fast-developing 
“internationalism” of the U.S. chemi- 
cal industry. 

Overseas promotion has grown sig- 
nificantly only since the mid-’50s— 
little time indeed for companies to 
develop sophisticated approaches to 
the numerous markets they now seek 
to tap. Only in the last decade has pro- 
motion gone further than brief ads in 
local directories—the exception is the 
drug industry, which has done much 
more in this field. Now, chemical 
processors realize the potential busi- 
ness they’ve virtually ignored, are go- 
ing after it aggressively (CW, Nov. 
26, ’60, p. 110). 

Kenneth Cosslett, U. S. Industrial 
Chemicals’ export sales manager (who 
recently returned from a stint in the 
company’s Swiss office), has been able 
to detect some improvements in U.S. 


companies’ foreign sales promotion 
by the changes in the attitudes of 
personnel he met on business trips. 
He sees the improvement as a stronger 
attempt by U.S. firms to reach likely 
buyers “on their own ground.” 

Budget Building: Most of these im- 
provements have involved spending 
more money—for nearly two-thirds 
of the firms responding to the CW 
survey, the overseas promotion out- 
lays for next year will be increased, 
or have been boosted just recently. 
Among these firms: B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Jefferson Chemical, In- 
ternational Minerals & Chemical, Nal- 
co Chemical, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.’s Chemical Division. 

The list of firms increasing their 
overseas outlay includes industry 
giants—e.g., Allied Chemical—as well 
as much smaller firms—e.g., New 
York City’s Schwartz Chemical Co. 
(maker of dyes, lacquers and metal- 
lizing coatings). Now that they are 
getting more inquiries from abroad, 
they are trying to provide better, 
faster information, with the aim of 
converting prospects into customers. 
Schwartz, for example, just released 
a data sheet in Chinese, its second 
foreign-language promotion piece in 
recent months. And Allied figures it 
produced as much foreign sales pro- 
motional material during the first 
quarter of °61 as it did throughout 
60. 

Promotion Problems: As might be 
expected, language presents some of 
the toughest problems for U.S. com- 
panies. Putting the promotional ma- 
terial into the native tongue for in- 
ternational marketing can _ involve 
literally scores of translations. Be- 
yond this, U.S. companies are finding 
that they must often “tailor” their 
messages to specific market or na- 
tional groups, avoid antagonizing them 
by ignoring their customs or religious 
beliefs. 

Organizational Problem: One of 
the important questions that com- 
panies must answer before they ven- 
ture into full-fledged international 
promotion is how to manage the job 
—centrally, in the U.S. home office, 
or from abroad. 

For some firms, it’s largely a mat- 
ter of overseeing and coordinating 
the work of affiliated firms abroad. 
DuPont, for one, feels that ‘its 
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affiliates can do a more effective job 
locally than if all operations were di- 
rected and implemented from the 
company’s headquarters in Wilming- 
ton, Del. In recent years, the com- 
pany’s European product promotion 
staff of three men was working out of 
Wilmington. It has been increased to 
five and now operates out of overseas 
offices. 

Abbott Laboratories (Chicago) fol- 
lows another course—it closely super- 
vises its extensive worldwide promo- 
tional activities (in over 100 coun- 
tries) from the U.S. It takes great 
pains, however, to work out the details 
with the full understanding and co- 
operation of its individual foreign 
plant managers. 

But it’s clear that no one pattern 
will solve every firm’s problems. 
Central-control proponents point out 
the advantages of direct, coordinated 
control, and U.S. production of ads 
and technical literature. 

On the other hand, many firms 
favor local creation, production and 
distribution of sales promotional ma- 
terials. Their arguments: this side-steps 
expensive American mailing costs and 
at the same time avoids trouble aris- 
ing from foreign customs restrictions 
against imported literature. 

They also cite the lower overseas 
paper and printing costs and wage 
rates. 

Via Native Tongues: While nearly 
all the companies contacted in the 
CW survey favor translating their ad 
promotion pieces into the language 
native to their proposed market area, 
most have learned not to entrust this 
job to U.S. groups outside their own 
company. Several firms report that 
glaring errors have occurred in trans- 
lations done by outsiders. A few com- 
panies won't even permit foreign 
magazines to translate their material 
because of clumsy handling in some 
instances. Instead, these companies 
have certain customers do the trans- 
lation for them. Abbott Labs, for ex- 
ample, gets much of its translation 
done by doctors in the countries to 
which it sells. 

When a company decides to trans- 
late its material into foreign languages, 
it generally first chooses to have 
it put into the languages of Western 
Europe—French, German, Italian, 
Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, Swedish, 
Norwegian, Portuguese. Many firms 
are also translating promotion material 
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into the Oriental languages. And 
Dillon Agnew Associates—a New 
York advertising agency specializing 
in overseas direct mail and the pro- 
duction of foreign-language technical 
literature—reports some clients seek- 
ing to have their work translated into 
Greek, Persian and other relatively 
uncommon tongues. Drug firms in 
particular want many translations, in- 
cluding Arabic, Hindustani, Turkish. 

Materials going into Belgium are 
often done in both French and Flem- 
ish, and Finland is another two- 
language country—requiring materials 
in Swedish as well as Finnish. And 
marketers doing business in Switzer- 
land must often translate their ma- 
terials into three languages—French, 
German and Italian. 

Avoiding Faux Pas: A _ constant 
worry to U.S. marketers is that they 
might accidentally offend foreigners 
because of unfamiliarity with their 
religious and cultural backgrounds. A 
just-completed survey of national atti- 
tudes by Dillon Agnew (conducted in 
Belgium, Holland and Germany) 
helps clarify this problem. The study 
indicates that national differences 
must, indeed, be observed if mar- 
keters intend to maximize the impact 
their promotions create. Generally, 
overseas promotions should be less 
“slick” than those in the U.S. More- 
over, foreigners tend to distrust give- 
aways; consequently, samples must be 
offered tactfully. 

The Germans and the Dutch like 
more detail in advertising and litera- 
ture, the survey shows. And the 
French and Italians prefer lively use 
of color. 

But despite the obvious require- 
ments to gear each piece of promo- 
tional material for maximum effect 
by “tailoring” it, the Dillon Agnew 
survey turned up enough similarities 
among various national groups to war- 
rant the agency’s conclusion that good 
promotional materials—both in phil- 
osophy and implementation—are ef- 
fective the world over. 

Outlook: All signs point to sub- 
stantial growth in CPI overseas 
chemical promotion, both in total vol- 
ume and in quality in the years ahead. 
In fact, some U.S. marketing men 
believe that the lessons learned abroad 
may even prove to be valuable in- 
fluences on domestic chemical adver- 
tising, literature and publicity activi- 
ties. 


Drug Group Fined 


Drug marketing men are watching 
closely for follow-up actions in the 
wake of federal antitrust fines levied 
against Northern California Pharma- 
ceutical Assn. and its former presi- 
dent, Donald K. Hedgpeth, a San 
Francisco druggist. The government 
had charged the group with conspir- 
ing to fix drug prices in violation of 
antitrust laws. 

The fines (result of an indictment 
filed Dec. 14, 60) are the culmina- 
tion of what is said to be the first 
successful criminal antitrust action 
against a state drug group. It is not, 
however, the only action against the 
California druggist association: a sep- 
arate civil injunction against its use 
of price scheduling is still pending in 
California. And similar injunctions 
against state pharmacy associations 
are also pending in near-by Arizona, 
Utah and Idaho. 

The federal court fined NCPA— 
which encompasses over 75% of all 
northern California pharmacies — 
$40,000 and Hedgpeth was fined 
$1,000 for arranging higher drug 
prices. 

Government counsel Lyle L. Jones 
had asked for stiffer penalties than 
those imposed, claims that “some $3 
million/year was extracted from the 
public as a result of one Hedgpeth 
schedule increase in °58.” He adds 
that the price schedule was first adopt- 
ed by California druggists in °57, 
calling for roughly a 100% increase 
in prescription drug prices. 

Funds for Defense: Jones also stat- 
ed that the impact of the fines was 
lessened by “reported large amounts 
of money being raised” by the associa- 
tion, by other pharmacists, by drug 
manufacturers and by the American 
Pharmaceutical Assn. NCPA was re- 
ported to be seeking to raise a de- 
fense fund of $150,000 and APA 
was said to be amassing a $200,00 
pool. 

The original 
that: 

(1) Price competition in the sale of 
drugs to consumers had been sup- 
pressed or eliminated. 

(2) Prices of prescription drugs 
sold to consumers in northern Cali- 
fornia had been increased. 

(3) Northern California consumers 
had been charged arbitrary and non- 
competitive prices for drugs. 


indictment alleged 
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1. Lower raw material costs possible: 
A switch from regular 37% Formal- 
dehyde Solution U.S.P. (6% to 7.5% 
met vee to Heyden Stabilized 37% 
Methanol-Free Formaldehyde saves 
$90.00 on every 30,000 pound tank 
truck order with no changes in your 
bulk-storage facilities required. 

2. Lower storage costs: Less steam and 
heating required since Heyden Stabil- 
ized Formaldehyde can be stored at 
much lower temperatures. 

3, Lower control and inventory costs: 
Lower storage temperatures result in 
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a much slower acidity build-up; result 
in a formaldehyde which maintains its 
uniformity on prolonged storage. 

4. Lower maintenance costs: Slower 
acidity build-up prolongs life of storage 
equipment. Greater stability to precipi- 
tation of paraformaldehyde results in 
less sludge removal from tank bottoms. 


5. Improved end-products: Since the 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


342 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK 17.N Y 


uniformity of Stabilized Formaldehyde 
is maintained on prolonged storage, im- 
proved end-products can be expected. 


Heyden Stabilized Formaldehyde is 
competitively priced and available now 
in production quantities. Information 
covering complete specification data 
on Heyden Stabilized Formaldehyde is 
available. Write for your copy now. 
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HEYDEN NEWPORT CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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NEW Solar Urea 
meets your requirements for any application! 


Check a sample of Solar Urea...and find out first-hand about the 

performance of this new urea. Solar Urea combines purity and consistent mg 

high quality with all the free-flowing, easy-to-handle advantages of 2 Check a 
prilled urea. That’s why Solar Urea is setting new standards of performance sample of 
which make other forms of urea obsolete. If color, clarity, or consistency 1 Solar Urea. 
is your problem, Sohio wants you to know more about the high purity Write today! 
and bag-after-bag uniformity of new Solar Urea. 





SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Agent for Solar Nitrogen Chemicals, Inc. 


Fort Amanda Rd., P.O. Box 628 e Lima, Ohio 
Phone CApito!l 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LIMA O 497-U) 














Sohio distributors of ‘Solar Urea: T. H. Baylis Company, Providence, Rhode Island * The Chemical Supply Company, Neenah, Wis. + The 
Globe Chemical Company, Inc., Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. * The C. P. Hall Company of Illinois, Chicago 38, III. 
Inland Chemical Corporation, Toledo, Ohio * Ivey Chemical Company, Inc., Greenville, S.C. * Lehigh Valley Chemical Company, Easton, Pa. 

Maryland Chemical Company, Baltimore, Md. + Taylor Salt & Chemical Company, iInc., Charlotte, N.C. 1-3 
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NEW SOHIO METHOD 
HOLDS KEY T0 
SUPERIOR UREA 

QUALITY 


HIGH PURITY LEVEL OF NEW 
SOLAR UREA MEETS COMPLETE 
RANGE OF APPLICATIONS 


LIMA, OHIO — Superior quality is the 
major characteristic of a process now 
being used by Solar Nitrogen Chem- 
icals, Inc., in the production of high- 
purity Solar Urea. This new manufac- 
turing method is the Vulcan-Inventa 
process with a Stora-Vulcan evapora- 
tor. So dramatic is performance that 
urea users are developing new yard- 
sticks for judging urea quality — par- 
ticularly for applications in U-F resins, 
molding powders, textiles and coatings. 


Compact system simplifies synthesis 
The simplicity of the Vulcan-Inventa 
process combined with a Stora-Vulcan 
evaporator virtually eliminates recycle 
streams and minimizes contamination 
and biuret formation. The careful se- 
lection of materials results in an ab- 
sence of heavy metals. 


Urea melt is transported at low 
temperatures to retain high purity 
and to avoid biuret formation. Both 
concentration and drying are accom- 
plished simultaneously in the unique 
Stora-Vulcan evaporator. The use of 
an inert carrier permits evaporation 
and stripping at low temperatures 
— again avoiding biuret formation. 


Net result 
Performance of Solar Urea proves its 
value in applications previously re- 
quiring crystalline urea. Yet Solar 
Urea is prilled, retains its free-flowing, 
easy-to-handle properties even during 
prolonged storage. Further safeguards 
in storage and packaging facilities 
mean that Solar Urea comes to you 

as pure as it was made. 
For a production sample of new 
Solar Urea, write to Sohio Chemical 
Company, P.O. Box 628, Lima, Ohio. 





SALES 


Charting Sales Shifts 


Trends in industrial sales and 
marketing organizations—long ob- 
served by CPI management—have 
been charted in the latest survey of 
American industry by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. The 
study discloses no hitherto unknown 
details, but it does emphasize the con- 
trast between marketing and tradi- 
tional sales administration and also 
reveals more of the reasons behind 
staff reorganizations and line sales 
changes. 

Three out of four of the 168 firms 
surveyed report changes in their sales 
organizations in several areas. 

Staff and Line Changes: Expansion 
and product diversification have been 
major factors in the growth of the 
“marketing concept.” At the staff level, 
purpose of reorganizations has been to 
reduce the number of men reporting to 
the chief sales executive—giving more 
responsibility for line sales control to 
the general sales manager. At the 
same time, top sales management is 
giving more attention to market re- 
search and over-all marketing prob- 
lems. 

Line sales management, in a move 
to “integrated marketing,” is being 
coordinated with such related func- 
tions as product planning and testing, 
advertising, marketing research, sta- 
tistical analysis of sales, forecasting 
and measurement of market potential. 
Another line change is the shift to 
market-oriented selling (CW, May 6, 
p. 65). More chemical salesmen are 
using a customer industry-specialized 
approach, instead of the traditional 
product-oriented technique. 

Major Problems: Pricing policies 
and price cutting by competitors are 
sales executives’ biggest headaches, re- 
port some 28% of the companies in 
the NICB survey. These problems 
seem to result mostly from industry 
overcapacity, declining markets, eco- 
nomic recessions and competition 
from products that can be easily man- 
ufactured by small, low-overhead firms 
with a minimum of capital expendi- 
ture. 

The best answers to price competi- 
tion: hard selling, quality, service and 
cost savings. Among the techniques 
reported to NICB: emphasis on “value 
analysis approach”; fewer large-vol- 
ume but low-profit sales; weeding out 
small, expensive accounts and mar- 


ginal products; increasing frequency 
of customer contacts; and improved 
sales training. 

Renewed emphasis on sales train- 
ing is centered principally on teaching 
new techniques—including refresher 
courses in the field and at sales head- 
quarters. The main problem to over- 
come here, many companies feel, is 
lack of aggressiveness and sales de- 
termination. Among the steps proposed 
to improve salesmen’s morale: im- 
proved communications with the home 
office; stepped-up advertising to meet 
salesmen’s needs; introduction of new 
products in a wider range; and use 
of more sales promotion programs. 

Effective? As a result of these 
changes, most companies report that 
they feel better prepared for more 
hard sell. However, many such 
changes have been too recent to dem- 
onstrate results. And sales executives 
are never certain that an improved 
sales volume is actually the direct re- 
sult of any organizational change. But 
with constant checks on_ industry 
trends, including efforts such as the 
NICB survey, sales management can 
spot any potentially better selling 
techniques and management shifts and 
gauge their applicability for the CPI. 


Packaging Progress 


The U.S. packaging industry—par- 
ticularly those segments serving the 
chemical process industries and con- 
suming their products—is prospering. 
That’s the gist of the latest issue of 
Containers and Packaging, the Com- 
merce Dept.’s quarterly packaging re- 
port to industry. 

Over-all, total U.S. container vol- 
ume in ’60 was 2% below °59’s all- 
time peak. But the Commerce Dept. 
reports that container makers look 
for business this year to equal or sur- 
pass *60’s. 

Big Gains: The major advances 
were registered in two CPI market 
areas: flexible packaging and rigid alu- 
mimum foil containers. 

Flexible - packaging shipments 
gained 3% over ’59 levels, with un- 
supported polyethylene bags and 
pouches leading the way with a 4% 
rise. Total shipments of all trans- 
parent films for packaging uses in 
60 were estimated at 443 million lbs., 
up from 423 million Ibs. in °59 and 
327 million in ’55. 

Rigid aluminum foil containers hit 
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MORE 


Refinery customers have found that, 
in comparison with other inhibitors, 
Dalpac 4 (Hercules 2,6-di-tert-butyl- 
p-cresol) saves up to three dollars on 
every thousand barrels of gasoline 
produced. Dalpac 4 inhibits gum for- 
mation, stabilizes gasoline color, and 
helps maintain engine cleanliness. 
Refiners have also found it to be ex- 
cellent in turbine and transformer oils 
where it prevents deterioration, and 
does not affect electrical properties. 


For additional information write: 


Oxychemicals Division 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Hercules Tower, 910 Market Street 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


NO59-5R 
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new highs last year, topping ‘59 
marks by 8% in value of shipments 
($32.5 million) and 9% in pounds of 
metal consumed (nearly 50 million). 

But packaging closures, metal cans 
and steel drums and pails showed de- 
clines in volume. Barrel and drum 
shipments, were hard hit, dropping to 
their lowest level since the mid-’40s 
and some 9%» beiow ‘59’s pace. 

But the chemical industry’s drum 
usage declined less sharply than many 
—from some ié million units in °59 
to 15.4 million last year—buoyed by 
the steadily increasing proportion of 
steel drums and barrels going into 
chemicai usage. For the first time last 
year, over half of all domestic steel 
drums went into chemical uses, up 
from 47.8% in °59 and only 36% in 
"55. Still more were used for paints, 
inks and other specialty chemicals. 


Safety Controversy 


Another move to regulate chemi- 
cal trucking—and possibly raise ship- 
ping costs—has become a center of 
controversy in recent weeks. Crux of 
the controversy: the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters’ (representing 
private insurance firms) proposals for 
“uniform standards for highway trans- 
portation safety” in handling, rorting 
and labeling of extra-hazardous ma- 
terials. 

Major objections are coming fron 
several industry associations P-25 
Chlorine Assn., Manuiacturing Chem- 
ists Assn.—which fel that the indus- 
tries and truckers afiected should 
have a voice in developing any recom- 
mendations. Also, they regard the 
term “extra-hazardous” as too easy 
to misinterpret. Right now NBFU 
is studying possible ways to gain 
wide acceptance of its proposals— 
hopefully by some central agency in 
each state—and to set the specifica- 
tions for the extra-hazardous category. 

Although the official list of specific 
recommendations is not expected until 
later this month, advance copies 
(about 25 pages each) are now being 
studied by industry representatives. 
Among the other groups seeking a 
voice in the proposals: American 
Petroleum Institute, Compressed Gas 
Assn., LP Gas Assn., and National 
Tank Truck Carriers. 

Basic Plan: In a preliminary re- 
port, NBFU has outlined the basic 
needs of a uniform program to mini- 


mize cargo-hauling dangers: 

e Designated routing of trucks to 
avoid heavily poplated communities 
and congested highways. 

e Extension of truck placarding 
requirements to all types and quan- 
tities of extra-hazardous materials. 

e Police escort when travel 
through tunnels, heavy traffic or 
crowded communities is unavoidable. 

e Standard display practice for 
waybills, shipping papers and _ fire- 
fighting information. 

e Fire safety training programs 
for drivers hauling dangerous com- 
modities. 

When its official code is issued (in 
a few weeks), NBFU says, it will 
study any suggestions offered by in- 
dustries and truckers affected. Mean- 
while, opponents of the proposals con- 
sider many of them “above and 
beyond” Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulations; they consider some 
“unnecessary and unworkable.” For 
example, NTTC points out that truck- 
ers would welcome uniform regula- 
tions from state to state, but the 
association feels that “reasonable” 
minimum limits should be set on quan- 
tities of materials subject to routing 
and labeling control. 

And, although NBFU uses the 
extra-hazardous category generally to 
cover rocket fuels, fissionable and 
radioactive materials, highly toxic 
products and poisonous gases, explo- 
sives and potentially explosive chemi- 
cals, other industry groups contend 
that they should help determine which 
commodities are covered. In turn, 
NBFU points out that a clause in its 
recommendations leaves application 
of this category for local state au- 
thorities to decide, including exemp- 
tions determined by product type and 
quantity. 

Ohio Bill: The difficulty of getting 
uniform state-to-state regulations was 
highlighted by a recent move in the 
Ohio Senate. A bill has been intro- 
duced to prohibit the hauling of gaso- 
line or other petroleum liquids in 
double-trailer trucks, with fines of up 
to $200 and/or six months in jail 
for violations. Behind the proposal: 
a local accident in Toledo involving 
a double-trailer truck carrying 7,900 
gal. of gasoline. Chances are, feeling 
in other states would have to be 
aroused by an accident closer to home 
before such a proposal could win 
nationwide application. 








BAKER PERKINS research now brings you the HS 40 W Universal Pressure 
Centrifugal, engineered for normal operation at 1000 times gravity and 
internal pressures to 150 psi. Several important features are entirely new: 
A MECHANICAL SELF-BALANCING SHAFT SEAL is positioned where the 
main shaft enters the housing and is the only major moving seal. A CLAMP- 
ING AND SELF-ALIGNING DOOR SEAL consisting of a floating ring plus 
two O-rings assures a completely safe lock without the necessity of tighten- 
ing bolts. A SIMPLIFIED DESIGN OF THE DISCHARGE KNIFE AND CHUTE. 
Complete discharge of all solids is effected, eliminating swirling or dusting 
of solids within the housing. PROGRESSIVE PEELING. For the first time, 
provision is made for the peeler knife to enter the cake at successively 
increasing depths. Glazing of the heel is eliminated. Air displacement is 
controlled during both the charging and peeling operations. 


As in all Baker Perkins Universal Centrifugals, the interior of the new 
model is completely and readily accessible. For complete specifications of 
the high capacity HS 40 W Universal Pressure Centrifugal, see your B-P 
sales representative or write to: 








BAKER PERKINS INC. 


CONTINUOUS MIXERS @ PLASTICS MACHINERY 


UNIVERSAL MIXERS 


394K 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Effect of Corragel Upon Viscosity Breakdown of Corrugating Paste — Tapioca t 
Su 


34% ¢ Corragel 





: 
j 


Control — no Corragel 





4 27 
Agitation Period (minutes) 


TBesed on starch solids in the carrier portion of the paste. 

















CORRAGEL — New Stabilizer For Starch Corrugating Adhesives 


The viscosity of starch corrugating adhesives breaks down 
under the shearing forces applied during recirculation and at 
the corrugator roll. Accepted as an inevitable, though un- 
desirable, characteristic of starches, this inherent breakdown 
forces frequent adjustment of glue-roll clearances, results in 
waste and inefficiency of the adhesive. 


A new MCP product, Corragel, increases in viscosity under 
shearing forces. When added in the proper amount to starch 
corrugating adhesives, it offsets the viscosity loss of the starch, 
thus stabilizing within narrow limits the viscosity of the total 
system. As a result, adhesive consumption is cut, flooding at 
the applicator is eliminated, machine speed may be increased, 
glue-roll adjustments are reduced, and a better glue bond is 
maintained. Corragel may have properties that can help your 
process too ... for information send the coupon. 


Minerals & Chemicals Philipp 


8946 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, New Jersey 


EXPORT DEPT.: Room 150, Garden State Parkway, Menlo Park, N. J. (Cable Address: “MICOR’”) 
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Activated Bauxite 
mineral horse with a 
chemical collar 


Bauxite, commonly known as 
the prime source of aluminum, 
develops a highly active sur- 
face structure when thermally 
activated, becomes hard, dur- 
able, absorbent, and catalytic. 
Several MCP grades are used 
extensively for drying gases 
and liquids, catalyzing chemi- 
cal reactions, removing odor, 
color, taste, etc., and other 
applications. Perhaps it can 
help you... use the coupon. 


MCP PROCESS MATERIALS 





Printing Inks 
are improved with aluminum silicate pigments 


Inorganic or mineral-based body pigments are pre- 
ferred for printing inks. Common drawback of most such 
pigments is their grit content which demands prolonged, 
heat-generating grinding which adversely affects ink 
properties in many ways. 


Low-abrasion MCP aluminum silicate pigments (ASP’s) 
permit high printing ink grinding speeds, therefore less 
grinding time, and impart softness — finish to the —. 
i t Products Unmodified, they are ideal for silk screen and similar 
Limestone Pr inks requiring good viscosity. Newer, surface modified 
ASP’s are best for gravure, flexographic, lithographic, 
Basically, limestone is Calcium Carbonate in the form - sco Stains cmmitiet prise Sadie lisrauen 
of the mineral calcite, but various impurities found in it, For more information, use the coupon. , 

and grades of each variety, determine the many products : 

for which it may be applied. 


of premium quality find many uses 





MINERALS & CHEMICALS PHILIPP CORP. 
8946 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. 


Through its subsidiary, Chemstone Corporation, MCP 
supplies premium quality limestones and lime chemicals 
for a number of different uses. Processed from some of 
the country’s finest calcium deposits, selected for purity, 
hardness, size uniformity, low sulfur, or solubility, de- 
pending on their application, the resulting limestone 
products are sold with a guaranteed analysis for con- 
struction, steel-making, the manufacture of various lime 
chemicals, road ballast, concrete aggregate, agricultural 
lime and limestone, and many other applications. These 
products can work for you...use the coupon for 
information. 


1 am interested in: 
{_] Corragel [] Activated Bauxite 
(J Limestone Products (1 ASP’s for Printing Inks 
Please send without obligatior: 
[] data [J samples [] prices [J technical representative 
Name --- 


l TOE | Gane 


—— a 


| Company 
j Address js . 
IN hating terme 








Use this quick two-check coupon .. . 
v for your product interest 


“VY wi> 
COR PORATION iw, for what you need to get tests starte 


we'll fill your requests immediately 


For more data, see your 1961 Chemical 
Materials Catalogue, pages 423-430 
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PETRQLEUM / CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING 





Recently, The Ralph M. Parsons Company 
acquired Anaconda-Jurden Associates, Inc. 
from The Anaconda Company. By combining 
the engineering knowledge, construction skills, 
and world-wide experience of the two com- 
panies, Parsons-Jurden is able to offer inter- 
national services of unparalled versatility. 


Parsons has a well established reputation in 
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YOU KNOW PARSONS-—YOU KNOW JURDEN 


(a subsidiary of THE RALPH M. PARSONS COMPANY) 





PARSONS—JURDEN CORPORATION 1 iow 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE RALPH M. 


ENGINEERS » CONSTRUCTORS OTHER 
26 Broadway, New_York 


WORLD WIDE SERVICES: APPRAISALS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES « ARCHITECT-ENGINEERING « CONSTRUCTION « ELECTRONIC SYSTEMS AND COMPONENTS « MINING AND METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING + PERSONNEL TRAINING + PETROLEUM-CHEMICAL ENGINEERING + PETROLEUM PRODUCTION SYSTEMS « PLANT OPERATION « POWER PLANT ENGINEERING 


LIL LVIN 


ARCHITECT- ENGINEERING 


the petroleum, chemical, nuclear, missile, 
electronic, water development, and other 
fields. Jurden needs no introduction to mining, 
milling and smelting, power, and related 
industries. 


Bring your engineering-construction problems 
to Parsons-Jurden to get the benefits of total 
capability from single source responsibility. 


LOS ANGELES 


PARIS 
WASHINGTON 


PARSONS COMPANY 












OFFICES IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 
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A stepped-up program of federal grants for sewage plants has 
been agreed upon by House-Senate conferees. Here is the way it will work: 
the present $50-million/year authorization will be increased to $80 mil- 
lion in fiscal °62, $90 million in fiscal °63, and $100 million annually for 
the subsequent four years. The maximum grant for a single project will 
be raised from $250,000 to $600,000, but cannot exceed 30% of the 
total cost. 





The House had voted to double the program to $100 million/- 
year immediately, while the Senate had approved a graduated increase 
somewhat smaller than the final compromise version. Both Houses will 
give final approval to the measure after the July 4 recess and send the bill 
to the White House for the President’s signature. 


Chemical firms that ship by barge are resisting proposals in 
Congress to impose tolls on waterways. Along with barge operators and 
other shippers, they mapped their strategy at a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Waterways Conference. Paul G. Blazer of Ashland Oil & Refin- 
ing, board chairman of N«tional Waterways, says a toll of 2 mills/ton-mile 
would double the cost of in!and water transportation. 





Bills to impose such user charges have been introduced by Sen. 
J. Glenn Beall (R., Md.) and Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R., Pa.). Hear- 
ings may be held this year, but no action by either thé House or Senate 
is expected before next year. President Kennedy has hinted that he may 
support such a plan. 
+ 


The legality of sharply reduced freight rates offered by Eastern 
and Western railroads under so-called Piggyback Plan No. Three has been 
upheld by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is of particular 
significance to the chemical industry, so much so that the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Assn. went all out to urge approval of the lower rates during 
ICC proceedings. 





Under the plan, railroads haul on their flatcars the truck trailers 
or containers owned by the shipper, who fills them himself and delivers 
them to the rail loading ramp. They are moved at a flat per-trailer fee 
without regard to the classification of the freight inside. Rates are con- 
siderably below those on freight moved via boxcar and generally are below 
common carrier truck rates. 


Four major salt companies have been indicted by a federal 
grand jury on charges of fixing prices on rock salt. The indictment charges 
the firms, which mine and distribute 75% of the nation’s rock salt, with 
a conspiracy to submit identical bids on rock salt contracts to state and 
municipal governments across the country. The indictment was returned 
in federal court at St. Paul, Minn. 








Washington 
Newsletter 


(Continued) 
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Named were Morton Salt Co. (Chicago), International Salt Co. 
(Clarks Summit, Pa.), Diamond Crystal Salt Co. (St. Clair, Mich.), and 
Carey Salt Co. (Hutchinson, Kan.). The Justice Dept. charged that the 
firms conspired for “many years” to fix salt prices, to adhere to a zone 
pricing formula, to allow the fixing of a delivered price to any point in the 
country, and to exchange price information among themselves. 


Procter & Gamble’s acquisition of Clorox Chemical Co. did 
not necessarily violate the Clayton Antitrust Act, says the Federal Trade 
Commission. An FTC examiner had ruled that the acquisition, in Aug. 
"57, did violate the act. He issued a preliminary order that would 
have forced P&G to divest itself of Clorox. FTC rules, however, that 
it had insufficient evidence about the effect of the merger on competition 
to take such action. It returned the case to the examiner, told him to 
obtain more evidence on the competitive situation in the liquid bleach 
industry. P&G is confident that additional evidence will reinforce its 
position. 





Additional and larger saline-water conversion plants will be 
built if Congress approves the accelerated research and development pro- 
gram submitted by President Kennedy. In addition to new and larger 
plants, the Kennedy proposal would extend the duration of the present 
program from 7 to 15 years. Demonstration plants currently under con- 
struction should produce fresh water at about $1 to $1.25/1,000 gal. 





Cheaper conversion methods will be sought under the expanded program. 


A vigorous condemnation of the drug industry by the Demo- 
cratic majority of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee has 
elicited an equally vigorous defense from the Republican minority. The 
Democrats, in a 500-page report, pictured the major drug manufacturers 
as reaping unusually large profits from control of patents and at the ex- 
pense of patients. Republicans described the majority report as prejudiced 
and unfair—a “500-page monstrosity.” The argument is bound to con- 
tinue when Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) resumes drug hearings 
this week. He is scheduled to hear testimony from American Medical Assn. 
officials in the opening phase of hearings on his bill to impose strict controls 
on the drug industry. Further hearings will be held July 18-21. 





A 14-member technical subcommittee to the petrochemical 
committee of the National Petroleum Council has been named. The sub- 
committee will be headed by Thomas L. Cubbage, vice-president of the 
Phillips Chemical Co. (Bartlesville, Okla.). It will survey the petro- 
chemical industry to determine such things as production capacity, raw- 
materials requirements, electric-power needs, manpower requirements and 
plant locations. The parent committee on petrochemicals is headed by a 
New Orleans business consultant, Bruce K. Brown. 
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} on are metered > peer proper. 
nped through nozzle onto mov o 
‘other flexible material fed from roll. wget 


Urethane is sandwiched between bottom sheet of roll-fed 

material and second sheet is fed onto upper surface. 

Sandwich is squeezed through narrow opening a few 
_ thousandths of an inch wide into 200-ft. oven. 


Urethane begins to cure, expand into foam 30 times 
original thickness under heat from infrared lights. 


Fully expanded foam gets final cure, is smoothed under 
pressure from platen or flat board placed on top sur- 
face to maintain final thickness. 


Cured foam emerges from oven with backing sheets at- 
tached to the self-bonding urethane. Foam may be cut 
through middle, sliced into sections, wound onto rolis, 





lsocyanate Polyether Catalyst 




















backing sheet removed, etc. 


Rolling Out Lower-Cost Urethane Foams 


Howard Effron, president of The 
Technifoam Corp. (New York), and 
Jean Lamoureux, sales manager, are 
out to convince urethane processors 
of the advantages of a new foam- 
muiking method (diagram, above)—for 
which they claim an impressive 48% 
reduction in processing costs. 

The pair returned this week from 
launching of the European phase of 
a worldwide sales effort. 

The Technifoam processing ma- 
chine automates and closely controls 
the proportioning and mixing of ure- 
thane raw materials. It spreads, foams 
and cures the urethane between two 
continuous layers of material—e.g., 
paper, foil, plastic, wood or metal 
—as it is fed into the machine in 
sheets or from rolls. 

The method eliminates trimming, 
slitting and laminating of foam pro- 
duced with conventional slab-molding 
machines, and mechanizes the poured- 
in-place technique used for sandwich- 
panel production for the building con- 


struction industry, Technifoam says. 

The basic process is covered by a 
Collins & Aikman (New York) patent 
(U. S. 2,841,205). C&A retained the 
rights to use the process with cloth 
in the U. S. But Foam-Flex Corp., 
now a Technifoam subsidiary, has 
worldwide rights for all other mate- 
rials and for cloth outside the U.S. 
(CW Technology Newsletter, Dec. 24, 
60). Six additional U.S. and foreign 
patent applications covering equip- 
ment design and process techniques 
have been filed by Technifoam. 

Technifoam leases the machine, li- 
censes producers on a_ controlled 
basis determined by location, materi- 
als processed and end-use of the 
product. Servicing is provided by 
Technifoam’s YVOMA subsidiary. 

A plant will be set up by Technifoam 
in Carteret, N. J., to develop new end- 
use products. A myriad of flexible- 
and rigid-foam items are envisioned, 
but right now the company is con- 
centrating on the equipment and the 


basic process rather than on the end- 
uses. 

Cutting Costs: In some respects the 
basic process appears to differ little 
from the conventional slabbing ma- 
chine technique. Although Walter 
Voelker, Technifoam’s vice-president 
of engineering, claims refinements 
have been made, the new machine 
proportions and mixes the raw mate- 
rials in a conventional manner, and 
dispenses them from a traversing head 
over a sheet of flexible material. 
Ordinary slabbing machines, however, 
produce a thick block of flexible or 
rigid foam, usually 18-30 in. thick 
at a rate of 6-18 ft./minute. This 
slab must be trimmed and cut to 
shape. 

The new machine, called The 
Technifoam Processor, produces a 
thin, “%s6- to 3-in. continuous sheet at 
a rate of over 100 ft./minute (al- 
though sheets more than 8 in. thick 
could be turned out with minor modi- 
fications in the basic machine). This 
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glycol diethers 


Unique solubility for a variety of organic and 
inorganic compounds characterizes the 
ANSUL GLYCOL DIETHERS.* These exciting 
new solvents combine high purity, low active 
hydrogen content and a wide range of boiling 
points. ANSUL ETHER 121 is especially 
effective in the formation of sodium complexes. 
ANSUL ETHER 141 is an excellent solvent for 
sodium borohydride ... ANSUL ETHER 161 
as a removal agent for neoprene coatings 
and ANSUL ETHER 181 as an absorption 
refrigeration solvent. Despite these specific 
uses we believe that the potential for the 
Ansul Glycol Diethers has only been touched. 
Their physical properties suggest uses as a 
detergent constituent, a diesel fuel additive, a 
cellulose derivative solvent. We'll be happy 

to provide you with test results on a number 
of inorganic compounds, along with complete 
specification data, samples and the technical 
assistance of our people. We invite you to 
write ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 


*£.121 is our trade name for dimethyl ether of 
ethylene glycol. E-141 is dimethyl ether of 
diethylene glycol. E-161 is dimethy! ether of 
triethylene glycol and E-181 is dimethyl! 
ether of tetraethylene glycol 
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ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN @ INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS %& REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS é FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMEN} 
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Technifoam’s Effron (left) and Gordon talk process fine points. 


sheet requires little or no trimming. 
And it is made to finished thickness, 
so that cutting costs are eliminated. 
By making a product of finished-sheet 
thickness, Technifoam takes advan- 
tage of the self-bonding characteristics 
of urethane foam, described by Voel- 
ker as superior to that of most ad- 
hesives. Backing materials are bonded 
to the urethane in the machine with- 
out use of an adhesive (which upon 
aging might become brittle and crack 
when flexible foam is bent). 

To obtain unbonded foam, special 
silicone-treated release paper that can 
be peeled off is used as a backing 
sheet in the machine. 

Quick Change: The machine can 
be switched from flexible-foam to 
rigid-foam production in a few min- 
utes. Aside from a way to switch chem- 
icals, Voelker has developed a tech- 
nique for feeding rigid backing sheets 
onto both sides of foam while it is 
still being cured. This will permit 
production of sandwich panels used in 
building construction. They are nor- 
mally made by pouring the urethane 
raw materials into upright molds. Al- 
though there may be some densifica- 
tion of the foam in the rigid panels 
produced by Technifoam processing, 
the foam will probably have more 
uniform characteristics than that pro- 
duced by in-place pouring. 

So far, the machine has not been 
tried with one-shot foam-producing 


systems (CW Technology Newsletter, 
Nov. 22, ’58). but indications are 
that there will be no production diffi- 
culties. 

Processing Know-How: One of 
Technifoam’s strong points is the proc- 
essing know-how it will provide equip- 
ment licensees. Voelker has been in 
urethane equipment and plant design 
work since °56, joined Joseph Gor- 
don (now Technifoam treasurer) in 
early °59 to form Foam-Flex after 
Gordon had obtained patent rights 
from Collins & Aikman. Gordon and 
Voelker developed a pilot model of 
the present machine late in °59. For 
over a year they have been working 
on the commercial machine, testing 
formulations (e.g., urethane ingredi- 
ents—isocyanate, polyether, catalyst, 
fluorocarbon for foam blowing, and 
coloring agents—can be mixed in 
various proportions). 

Formulations, curing rates,cell 
structures, etc., to give the best 
strength, adhesion and other physical 
characteristics have been developed 
for many foam products. And, be- 
cause urethane foam production re- 
quires strong processing background 
in both chemistry and equipment, the 
commercial success of Technifoam’s 
new processing method will depend 
on the know-how it has developed. 

If potential cost savings prove out 
in production, urethane foam seems 
assured of gaining new markets. 





NAUGATUCK CHEMISTRY MAKES THINGS HAPPEN 


Soles Guaranteed to Outwear the Boot! 


Now you can buy rugged leather 
boots with a sole so ‘tough the 
seller* unconditionally guarantees for one year that they 
will outwear the uppers under any kind of use conditions. 

“Secret” of this remarkable wearability is Naugatuck 
Chemical’s new Paracril® OZO—a special blend of synthetic 
rubber and plastic that has outstanding resistance to oils, 
greases, chemicals, oxygen, ozone. What’s more, Paracril 
OZO can be given any permanent color desired. 


This exceptional new material is but one of the many 
products of Naugatuck Chemistry that is massing important 
things happen in all fields of industry...chemistry designed 
to make life more rewarding...manufactuzing more cffic-ent 
...farming more productive than ever before. 

Be a partner in this chemistry that mates good things 
happen—write us for more information, Naugatuck 
Chemical, Dept. ©-7, Naugatuck, Connecticut. 


*Ortho-Vent Shoe Company, Inc., Salem, Virginia 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION US United States Rubber 
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: 7100 Series 


HAWS 
SAFETY 
FOUNTAINS 


Wash harmful fuels and chemicals from 
eyes and facial areas, instantly! Pre- 
vent discomfort and serious injury. 
Units may be wall or pedestal mounted; 
with hand or foot operated quick-open- 
ing valves. 


7900 Series—Maximum coverage eye/face- 
wash. 6 spray outlets in extra large stain- 
less stee! bow! set up soft, drenching mist 
for positive first aid. Large hand valve. 


7100 Series—Eye-wash sends pressure-con- 
trolled streams from chrome plated brass 
heads. Acid-resisting enameled iron bowl. 


7700 Series—tye/face-wash simultaneous- 
ly sprays water from perforated copper ring 
and fountain heads. Stainless steel bow/l. 


HAWS 
SAFETY 
SHOWERS 


Instantly flood 

the body with 
torrents of rushing 
water to wash 
away injurious 
contaminants. 
Your choice 

of single head or 
multiple nozzle 
showers; available 
with hand or foot 
valves. 


ee 


Model 8590 — 
Multiple Nozzle 
Shower instantly 
drenches victim from 
all ~~ 

Large hand vaive. 


WRITE FOR HAWS 
DETAILED SAFETY 
CATALOG TODAY! 


SAFETY EQUIPMENT 
a product of 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


1443 Fourth Street * Berkeley 10, California 
Export Dept.: 19 Columbus Avenue 
San Francisco 11, California, U.S.A 
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Filter press plate (left) awaits final inspection after coating. 


New Coat Cuts Filter Cost 


The filter-press plate and frames 
shown above—on their way from the 
coating tank at the Chicago plant of 
The Polymer Corp.’s Whirlclad Divi- 
sion (Reading, Pa.)}—are the first 
units to have been coated with Pen- 
ton by the fluidized-bed technique. 
Advantages: longer service life in cor- 
rosive conditions and 20-60% lower 
initial cost. 

The coating technique, according 
to Polymer, permits a thin, 0.020-in. 
coating application that is pinhole- 
free, despite the many sharp corners 
and grooves in the press plate. No 
finishing operation is required, where- 
as sheet-applied and dip coatings are 
often as much as \¢ in. out of parallel 
after coating. The grinding operation 
that is required to bring the packing 
surface of the plates and frames to 
within the usual 0.005-in. tolerance 
may add 40-60% to the cost of the 
coating. 

Polymer is able to apply its 0.020- 
in. coating with tolerances of +0.001 
in. In the process, the metal filter 
press plate is heated to about 550 F 
(i.e., a temperature above the melt- 
ing point of the plastic coating, which 
fuses at 350 F). The plate is then 
immersed and agitated in a tank of 
the finely divided Penton resin, which 
is held in air suspension. The resin 
particles fuse and adhere to the 
metal surface. 

Polymer is offering the coating 


service on a custom basis for plates 
and frames up to 42x42 in. The first 
plates and frames were coated for 
D. R. Sperry & Co. (Batavia, IIl.). 

The Whirlclad process can also be 
used for the coating of nylon, cellu- 
losics, vinyls, epoxies and polyethyl- 
ene. Penton, Hercules’ chlorinated 
polyether, was picked for the filter- 
press application because of its abil- 
ity to withstand corrosive conditions 
at temperatures up to 250 F. The 
other plastics would have high-tem- 
perature limitations of 140-175 F 
when completely immersed in liquid. 

The Penton-coated plates, applied 
over cast iron, are 20-60% less ex- 
pensive than stainless-steel plates or 
plates that have been coated with a 
hand-applied rubber. And in one of 
their first applications, the plates and 
frames are expected to have longer 
service life over solid-rubber ones. 

By using solid-rubber plates and 
frames for filtering corrosive liquid at 
high temperature, one chemical plant 
has obtained one-year’s service life. 
Although cast-iron plates coated with 
Penton cost 20% more, they are ex- 
pected to give better corrosion re- 
sistance at a higher filtration temper- 
ature. And they are expected to pay 
out in two years. 

Although actual operating life can- 
not be determined yet, indications 
are that the coated plate and frames 
will have a 10-year life. 





Ameripol Rubber 
helps 
ball maker 
bounce back into 
competition 


Intensified competition in selling sponge 
rubber balls inspired a thorough cost study 
by Barr Rubber Products Company. To help make it, they called in a Goodrich-Gulf sales 
engineer. A switch from natural rubber to an Ameripol synthetic rubber polymer really 
produced results. Barr was able to cut its raw material costs substantially. Quality of the 
end product is maintained at the same high level, and processibility improved. If you make 
or use rubber products, check Goodrich-Gulf. We produce the a 
broadest range of synthetic rubber polymers, and offer complete eripol 


technical service that can help you make improvements. Contact 


tHE PREFERRED QUBRER 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc.,1717 East 9th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 


WORLD'S LARGEST SOURCE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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Mathieson service is 
a midnight coffee break 


It’s late-but he has the answer. Time for 
coffee, a stand-up stretch, then back to wrap 
up the loose ends. Actually long sessions are 
not new to the Olin Mathieson man. Nor are 
data files, freight rates, delivery schedules, 


pencils worked to a stub, plant and field trip 
reports, confirmations and ad infinitum. 
You name it, he’s done it. Why the research, 









the calculations, the long hours? Simply to 
do a better job for you... and here’s the 
reason. Ours is a competitive business, and 
service that pays off for you pays off for us. 
So Mathieson service has one function: to 
get chemicals into your process efficiently 
and economically. For service and results, 
call OLIN MATHIESON, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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MATHIESON CHEMICALS—Ammonia * Carbon Dioxide * Caustic Soda * Chlorine * Hydrazine and Derivatives * Hypochlorite Products * Methanol « Muriatic 
Acid * Nitric Acid * Soda Ash * Sodium Bicarbonate * Sodium Chlorate * Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate * Sodium Nitrate * Sulfur (Processed) 
* Sulfuric Acid * Urea * BLOCKSON CHEMICALS—Trisodium Phosphate ¢ Trisodium Phosphate Chlorinated * Sodium Tripolyphosphate * Tetrasodium 
Pyrophosphate * Polyphos (Sodium Hexametaphosphate) * Monosodium Phosphate * Disodium Phosphate * Sodium Acid Pyrophosphate * Tetrapotassium 
Pyrophosphate * Sulfuric Acid * Hydrofluoric Acid * Phosphoric Acid * Sodium Silicofluoride * Sodium Fluoride * Teox® 120 Surfactant. 97 
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Butylenes? PetroTex ! 


Petro-Tex alone can supply all these butylenes 
from major, non-captive production 


n-BUTENE-1 n-BUTENE-2 
ISOBUTYLENE MIXED BUTYLENES 


We can supply all or any combination of these 
butylenes in any quantity you may require. We 
invite your inquiry for prices and specifications 
and technical data. We also invite inquiries for 


BUTADIENE 


PHeTRO-TEX CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


8600 PARK PLACE, HOUSTON 17, TEXAS 


JOINTLY OWNED BY 


FMC Corporation and 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 
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PRODUCTION 


EQUIPMENT 


Removable Biade Agitator: Glas- 
cote Products Inc., a subsidiary of 
A. O. Smith Corp. (20900 St. Clair 
Ave., Cleveland 17), is offering a new 
removable blade, glass-coated agita- 
tor. It fits through 12x16-in. man- 
holes, eliminates the need for unde- 
sirable large openings in high-pres 
sure vessels and multinozzled reactors. 
By controlling compression, the strain 
on the gaskets imposed by the down- 
ward thrust of the agitator is elim- 
inated. Special resilient gaskets keep 
a tight seal and prevent corrosion at 
the joint where the blades are con- 
nected. 

o 

New Grating: A new grating, said 
to have 60% greater load-bearing ca- 
pacity than gratings now marketed, 
is offered by Blaw-Knox Co. (300 
Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh 22). The grat- 
ing’s closer mesh (36 and 37 bars per 
2-ft. width, with %2- and %-in. open- 
ings between the bars) adds to the 
strength but retains a high degree of 
visibility and ventilation. It is avail- 
able in sections 20 ft. and longer, 
with galvanized, painted and B-K’s 
Ponbake Epon finishes. 

* 

Portable Vibrator: Cleveland Vi- 
brator Co. (2828 Clinton Ave., Cleve- 
land 13) is offering a new portable 
vibrator that can be attached to con- 
crete forms, bins and other objects. 
The device can be secured to any 
structural member up to 4 in. thick 
with a sliding-rod vise clamp. The vi- 
brator weighs less than 70 lbs., de- 
velops more than 1,000-Ibs. force, has 
a frequency of over 1,700 vibrations/ - 
minute with 60-psi. (air). It can be 
operated with as little as 30-psi. (air). 

e 

Air-Attrition Mill: The Bauer Bros. 
Co. (1727 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, 
O.) has developed a new air-attrition 
mill called the Hurricane Pulverizer- 
Classifier for reducing and classifying 
dry chemicals to a uniform particle 
size of less than 1 micron. The unit 
has already been used to classify 1,- 
500 Ibs./hour of ethyl cellulose. 

* 

Check Valve: A new, miniature 
check valve to handle pressures up 
to 20,000 psi. is now available from 
Marotta Valve Corp. (Boonton, N.J.). 
The Model CV17 can be used with 
corrosive liquids or hot gases up to 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
CONTAINER DIVISION 


MILES OHIO 
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y UTY: ee 
with your company name or 
product story. Let Republic help 


you develop and apply outstanding 
designs in any combination of colors. 
Republic offers a full line of drums and 
pails...complete printing, lithographic, 
and design facilities. 


when decorated at low-cost 





Call your Republic Container salesman 
or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
CONTAINER DIVISION obi) 
465 Walnut Street «+ Niles, Ohio 

New York Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 7, New York 


This STEELMARK of the American Steel Industry tells 
you a product is made of Steel. Look for it when you buy. 
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CROSSLINKING: 
Shell announces ALDOCRYLE 


Resin X-12, a new acrolein 


derivative for crosslinking and 


_other condensation reactions 


tpocryL Resin X-12 is a highly re- 

active material of low molecular 

weight. In chemical reactivity it resem- 
bles aldehydes. 

The product is completely water 
soluble, essentially colorless, storage 
stable, and furnished as a 50 per cent 
aqueous solution. 

Animal screening tests indicated 
Atpocryt Resin X-12 is only mildly 
toxic by oral ingestion and skin absorp- 
tion. Prolonged exposure to the skin 
resulted in mild irritation. 


Suggested applications 


Axpocry- Resin X-]12 has a number of 
promising applications in the modifi- 
cation of cotton, rayon, starch, proteins 
and plastics and resins. 

Among the more important are: 


Textiles: The usefulness of ALDocryL 
Resin X-12 is indicated in the stabili- 
zation of rayon and the crease-proofing 
of cotton. 

Since Atpocryt Resin X-12 is a 
non-nitrogenous material, cellulosic 
fabrics treated with it are resistant to 
chlorine damage. 


Protein modification: There are in- 
dications that ALpocryt Resin X-12 is 
of potential interest to the tanning in- 
dustry. Preliminary data suggest the 
product may be useful in producing 
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white leathers with good hydrothermal 
and hydrolytic properties. 

It is also reported that protein-based 
adhesives can be insolubilized with 
Axpocryt Resin X-12. 


Starch: Under selected pH condi- 
tions, ALpocryL Resin X-12 will react 
with starch to yield water insensitive 
films. 


Plastics and Resins: ALpocryi 
Resin X-12 will react with phenol—an 
indication of potential usefulness in 
modifying plastics and resins. 
Availability 

Avpocryt Resin X-12 is a develop- 
ment chemical. Shell will be pleased 
to send you additional information 
and laboratory samples. Please address 
your letterhead requests to: 

Shell Chemical Company, Product 
Development Department, Industrial 
Chemicals Division, 110 West 51st 
Street, New York 20, New York. 
*Shell Trademark 


A Bulletin from 


Chemical 
Company 


Industrial Chemicals Division 





PRODUCTION 


1800 F. Its capacity is equivalent to 
a sharp-edged orifice of 0.125-in. di- 
ameter. It has connections for %4-in. 
tubing or hose, fittings for ultrahigh 
pressures, fast-acting metal or plastic 
poppets. Dimensions: over-all length, 
2¥% in., diameter, 1 in.; weight, 0.125 
Ib. 
* 

Microfilter: Fluid Dynamics Inc. 
(Dept. P-1, 90 West St., New York 
6) says its new “T”-type, high-pres- 
sure, cartridge microfilter has 25% 
more capacity and less pressure drop 
than standard designs. Units operate 
at pressures up to 10,000 psi., remove 
particles ranging from 2 to 100 
microns. While standard filters are 
designed with outlet ports on the cen- 
ter line, the new filter outlet is nearer 
the edge and larger, which results in 
lower pressure drop, greater flows, 
according to FDI. 

e 

Spring Filter: The Crome-O-Lite 
Co. (2701 East 78th St., Minneapo- 
lis) has just developed a new com- 
pression spring filter for handling 
high fluid volumes in pressurized pipe- 
lines, suction tubes and immersion 
pumps. Two interwound springs in- 
sure precision spacing of 20-, 40-, 60- 
and 100-mesh filter elements and 
provide spring-apart action, which 
exposes all surfaces for in-line clean- 
ing. The filter can strain water of 
thin or high viscosities, at line pres- 
sures to 1,000 psi. 

o 

Drum Mixer: National Industries 
(330 West Franklin, P.O. Box 392, 
Jackson, Mich.) is out with a new 
mixer for rapid blending of chemicals 
in 55-gal. drums. The NiMixer, 
Model 2155, uses a rotary oscillating 
motion that cuts a paint pigment 
blending job from five hours to 20- 
30 minutes, according to NI. Because 
material is mixed in the original con- 
tainer, contamination and loss of 
chemicals are avoided. One man can 
roll the drum onto the mixer bed 
where built-in hydraulic jacks raise 
and center the drum in a cradle. Cra- 
dle rotates without vibration at 30 
rpm., is driven by 1-hp., 220-440-volt, 
three-phase, 60-cycle motor. 

» 

Pipe Coating System: A new com- 
bination asphalt coating and primer 
that reduces maintenance and power 
costs for underground pipes with ca- 
thodic protection has been developed 











by Monsanto Chemical Co.’s Lion Oil 
Co. Division (El Dorado, Ark.). The 
coating and primer reportedly han- 
dle easier and faster than similar coat- 
ings. In cathodic bonding tests (270 
days at 1.5 volts), the Lion combina- 
tion of asphalt coating and primer 
received a 55% higher performance 
rating than did other commercial coat- 
ings. The asphalt coating is designated 
Lion 5-A-60; the primer, Lion E- 
120-A. 
a 

Top-Entry Ball Valve: A _ new 
Evertyte line of top-entry ball valves 
have larger flow passages and are 
easier to inspect and service than 
other lines, according to Strong (508 
Sandusky St., Conneaut, O.). Orifice 
areas are claimed to be as much as 
17, 35 and 40% larger than other I-, 
%4- and %-in. ball valves, respective- 
ly. As a result, liquids and gases flow 
through the valve with less noise and 
pressure drop, Strong says. The valve 
has a one-piece body and a cover 
made of cadmium-plated  stainless- 
steel bar stock. It has a rating of 
150 psi. at 365 F for steam and 1,000 
psi. for liquids. 

“ 

Pressure Gauge: A new pressure 
gauge, Series 6925, designed to 
eliminate recalibration problems, is 
now offered by American-Standard 
Controls Division (5900 Trumbull 
Ave., Detroit 8). Key improvements: 
(1) no moving parts such as links, 
pivots or gears—eliminating the usual 
points of wear; (2) direct connection 
between the pointer and the pressure- 
sensing element, a helical-wound In- 
conel X bourdon tube; reported high 
accuracy—in tests which lasted over 
100,000 cycles, the over-all accuracy 
of +%4% full-scale actually increased. 
The gauge can be used for pneumatic 
or hydraulic service up to 10,000 
psi., is available in 4 -in. and 6-in. 
dial sizes. 

we 

Fow-Rate Controller: The Brooks 
Instrument Co. (Hatfield, Pa.) is now 
offering a new line of flow-rate con- 
trollers for purge, flow control and 
indication applications. The line, Ser- 
ies 8800, reportedly gives better flow- 
rate regulation. The unit is self-con- 
tained with an internal diaphragm 
assembly that can be set for constant 
pressure differential, and a rotameter 
mounted on a_ needle-valve-operated 
flow controller. 





3 big 
reasons why 


MISSISSIPPI LIME 
and LIME PRODUCTS 


have earned a 
national market 


Limestone deposits 
of unequalled purity 


Strict control of mining © Strategic waterways location 
and processing 


If you have need for lime for any purpose, 
keep these facts in mind: 

Mississippi Lime Company's entire limestone deposits 
have a natural purity and uniformity unequalled in such 


quantity anywhere. The entire formation tests 99% pure 
calcium carbonate. 


Strict control of mining and processing guards this 
nature-endowed purity. As a result, “Mississippi” is 
specified wherever there is demand for the highest 
quality lime and lime products. 


To these advantages, add our str ategic location in the 
heart of America. Immediate shipment of your order, 
large or small, can be made by barge, by rail or by truck. 
This often saves you time and money. 

Our technicians are always available for consultation. 


See our specifications in Chemical Materials Catalog. 


MISSISSEPPY LIME COMPANY 
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WITH VINOL POLYVINYL ALCOHOL 


VINOL 125 resin dissolves in water to give solutions of out- lyzed and nongelling grades. Another key advantage of 
standing clarity and color. Films cast from solutions are VINOL PVA: better water resistance than competitive 


equally clear, equally free from yellowing or other coloration. PVA resins. 

These properties are characteristic of PVA produced by 
Airco’s exclusive continuous manufacturing process—includ- For technical advice and samples of VINOL PVA call the 
ing a super-hydrolyzed VINOL 125, as well as fully-hydro- Airco sales office nearest you. 


SALES OFFICE: Berkeley, Calif., LAndscape 6-3365 «¢ Charlotte, N. C., EDison 3-1157 ¢ Chicago, Ill., Blshop 7-6100 ¢ Cleveland, Ohio, MAin 1-3060 
Houston, Texas, CApital 8-9353 ° Los Angeles, Calif. ANgelus 8-2889 « New York, N. Y., MUrray Hill 26700 « Tampa, Fla., Phone 2-2034 


AIR REDUCTION CHEMICAL & CARBIDE CO. 


A DIVISION OF AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED @ 150 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK e@ MURRAY HILL 2-6700 


Vinyl Monomers I Calcium Carbide Vinyl Resins 
Acetylenic Chemicals Pipeline Acetylene Copolymers 
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“Ring dyeing” appears to be the key to dyeability of Dow’s Zefran 
acrylic fiber. Dow has not given clues beyond saying that the structure is 
essentially a continuous polyacrylonitrile (hydrophobic) background con- 
taining discrete areas of a hydrophilic dye-receptive polymer (CW Tech- 
nology Newsletter, March 23, ’57). But fiber makers report that Dow 
is first making the polyacrylonitrile, then passing it through a bath of poly- 
vinylpyrollidone. This concentrates the PVP on the outside of the fiber 
rather than distributing it evenly throughout. Using dyes with particular 


affinity for PVP, the effect is ring, or surface, dyeing rather than complete 
penetration. 





Radioactive reactors can be inspected without dismantling by use 
of a ribbon-shaped probe developed by Optics Technology, Inc. (Belmont, 
Calif.). The probe is based on photographic inspection techniques, re- 
portedly can “see” cracks, corrosion and other faults in inaccessible parts 
of submarine reactors. The technique may also find use in the chemical 
industry. A probe is now being built by the company for Westinghouse 
(under a $60,000 contract). 





The unit consists of a ribbon-shaped probe 9 ft. long, 3 in. wide, 
and less than 2 millimeters thick. One end of the probe moves along the 


surface to be inspected; the other end moves simultaneously along a strip 
of photographic film. 


In the probe are five aligned layers of optical fibers, each 1,500 
strands wide (equivalent to 3 in.). Three layers are used to transmit light 
from an outside source into the interior. The other two layers pick up the 
reflection from the inspected surface and transmit it back to the film. The 
result is a picture of the surface as it would appear to the eye. 

e 

Electron-irradiated polyethylene may be subject to licensing 
under a recent patent (U.S. 2,981,668) granted to Electronized Chemicals 
Corp. (Brooklyn), a subsidiary of High Voltage Engineering Corp. ECC 
has notified firms in the field (e.g., General Electric, W. R. Grace, Ray- 
chem Corp.) of this possibility, is now awaiting their reaction. 





Graphite fiber will be made in Japan by a team of four major 
manufacturing firms: Matsushita Electric, Japan Carbon, Toyo Spinning 
and Japan Exlan. Research and development is being carried out at Japan 
Carbon’s Osaka laboratories and a pilot plant is being built at Yokohama. 
The material is said to resist temperatures up to 2000 C, with potential 
applications in jet-engine packing, linings of jet and missile exhaust nozzles, 
and missile nose cones. (National Carbon Co., a division of Union Carbide 
Corp., makes graphite cloth in the U.S.). 

@ 

Start of a trend in urea technology? It could be, since Nihon Gas 

Kagaku Kogyo KK (Nigata, Japan) discloses it will switch its existing- 
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recycle urea plant to a new type, total carbamate recycle. Capacity will be 
hiked from 90 metric tons/day to 150 tons/day by use of the new process, 
ultimately to 290. 


It’s the first urea plant to make such a changeover. And Chem- 
ical Construction Corp., which designed Nihon’s original plant and has a 
coniract for the redesign project, says many of its other clients with partial- 
recycle plants are inquiring about switchover costs. Presumably, other firms 
who offer a total-recycle process (CW, Nov. 12, ’60, p. 69) are receiving 
similar requests. 


Chemico says studies show that by adding 25% to original invest- 
ment, depending on capability of existing equipment, urea producers can 
increase capacity 50% by converting to total recycle. In addition, the 
redesign is said to cut power requirements by 25%, steam by 50% and 
cooling water by 50% for each ton of urea produced. 


Another $13,375,000 for materials research programs has been 
awarded to five universities by the Advanced Research Projects Agency 
of the Defense Dept. Last year ARPA started a program of supporting 
these interdisciplinary efforts—including physics, chemistry and engineer- 
ing of materials in general—by granting $13.9 million over four years to 
Cornell, Northwestern and University of Pennsylvania. The new four- 
year contracts were awarded to Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Brown, Stanford and University of Chicago. Work will be done 
in the fields of metallurgy, solid-state physics and chemistry, and geo- 
physics, although emphasis will be on combining these approaches 
wherever possible. MIT, for instance, set up an interdisciplinary materials 
research center last year. 





Glass fixation of waste nuclear fission products will be carried 
out in a new pilot process at Britain’s Harwell research establishment. The 
process, a semibatch system developed by Harwell engineers, uses an 
expendable steel cylinder. Fission product waste is mixed with slurried 
borax and silica, fed to the reactor and heated to temperatures graduated 
from 1500 F to 1800 F. The slurry is evaporated and residual oxides 
fused to glass. This is cooled and transferred to storage in the reactor. 
Vapors produced in the reactor are passed through an identical cylinder 
for filtration; and the filtration vessel becomes the reactor for the next 
batch. 





Britain has halted research on making oil from coal but will 
continue development work on coal gasification projects. Following the 
recommendations of the government-sponsored Wilton Committee—set 
up to investigate the possibilities of deriving other fuels from coal—the 
British government will concentrate research on high-pressure slagging 
gasifiers, the standard Lurgi gasifier, and the Otto-Rummel gasifier. The 
committee reported that prospects for making oil from coal economically 
are now so remote that no further development work should be undertaken. 
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CRANE 600-POUND STEEL GATE, GLOBE, ANGLE he 
AND CHECK VALVES—14" TO 2” SIZES— of home on 


gathered together for their first family portrait, from thousands of flow con- 


trol assignments in every industry. In forged and cast steel; bolted and union Cc R AN E 
bonnets and caps; outside screw and yoke or inside screw; Exelloy, Stellite*, 
Type 316 Stainless, Monel trims; reduced and full ports; screwed, flanged ie gaue or 

and socket-welding ends—one or more will meet every specific need. All share ontias se sina ata 
the Crane family trait of superior design, ruggedness and fine craftsmanship. r pe ilar * heating 


*Stellite is a registered trademark of Union Carbide Corp. air conditioning 


For complete details contact your Crane Distributor, or write: Crane Co., Dept. F 
Industrial Products Group, 4100 So. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. In Canada: Crane, Ltd., 1170 Beaver Hall Square, Montreal. 
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NOW 


OPTIMUM 
—_— 
CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
PUMPS 


Simplify process engineering . . . 
cut parts inventories with this one 
basic design! 


Pinched for process design time? 
Bugged by corrosive, pressure and 
temperature problems with pumps? 

Solve all these, and other mod- 
ern pumping problems with this 
new concept in pump design. It’s 
a back pull-out, horizontal, single- 
stage, end suction centrifugal. The 
Model 3195 makes process engi- 
neering easier .. . keeps pumping 
cost low because it gives you: 


Maximum interchangeability. The 
Model 3195 gives you the greatest 
range of coverage and flexibility— 
with minimum parts needed—of 
any line on the market. « 

For example, you can mount any 


one of the 11 pump ends to any 
one of three bearing frames (shafts 
14%, 1%, and 2% through stuffing 
box). Service conditions will deter- 
mine your choice of bearing frame. 

Nominal impeller diameters of 
6”, 8”, and 11” cover the range of 
the Model 3195 line. 

The diagram at right shows you 
dimensional interchangeability of 
the units themselves. 


Easier maintenance. Back pull-out 
design, one of a number of easier 
maintenance features, lets your 
men replace parts without disturb- 
ing piping connections or motor 
mounting. 


Mechanical reliability. Shaft de- 
flection less than .002” at stuffing 
box face. Two-year minimum bear- 








ing life. Dowelled construction pro- 
vides exact parts alignment. 


Full-range coverage. 

Capecities: ....... 5 to 775 GPM 
A 10 to 300 ft. TDH 
Temperature. . — 350° to +500°F 


Working Pressure 
0 PSIA to 275 PSIG 


Cost-conscious materials. You can 
get any pump in the line off the 
shelf in any of these standard con- 
structions: ductile iron, 316 stain- 
less steel, Gould-A-Loy 20. It is 
also available in any machinable 
alloy. 
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Dimensional Interchangeability Between 
All Model 3195 Pumps 

A One over-all length in all sizes. .23” 
B One coupling fit for all sizes. ..14%” 
C One dimension end of suction 


to centerline of discharge....... 4” 
D One bolt size for holding 
DUMING TO WORRSs 6 ios ek ook yA" 


E One bolt spacing for holding 
all pumps to bases 
F One spacer coupling length 
Wet GN kb Kearse v er ssie 3¥,” 


GOULDS © PUMPS 
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Sots Seman sees caer amet ee et meet — on oe ae ae one ae a ay 


GOULDS PUMPS, INC. 
Dept. CW-71 
Seneca Falls, New York 


Please send me bulletin on Goulds 
Model 3195 Chemical Process 
Pump, showing interchangeability, 
dimensions and curves. 
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Vapor and Acid (No. 6111) 


Liquid Oxygen and Nitrogen (No. 6220) 


New Suits For Full Body Protection 


Here are two new protective suits designed to guard 
against hazards of vapor and acids or liquid oxygen and 
nitrogen splash. Each is made of special nylon fabrics, 
with hoods cut to fit over safety caps and windows that 
give the wearer ample viewing area. 

The yellow vapor-and-acid-proof model is one-piece 
construction, polyvinyl chloride coated nylon, with all 
stitched seams sealed inside and outside. Requires self- 
contained breathing apparatus. Special sleeve cuffs are 
designed to give a good seal with either molded surgical 
gloves or with supplied, heavy-duty coated fabric gloves. 


Suit can be fitted with air hoses for ventilation, is cut 
large enough for self-breathing apparatus. 

The liquid oxygen-nitrogen suit is translucent white or 
green, specially-treated nylon fabric (patented). It con- 
sists of the coverall, hood, boots and fully-lined, dehy- 
drated cowhide leather gloves. Material is static-resistant, 
flame-resistant and oil-free. This model is currently used 
by the Armed Forces and industrial ground service crews. 

For full information on these or other special protective 
garments, contact your AO Safety Products Representa- 
tive, or write for literature and prices. 


Your Surest Protection ... AQ SURE-GUARD Clothing 


American © Optical 


COMPANY 
SAFETY PRODUCTS DIVISION « SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Metal Production NTHM*/day 







ENGINEERING 


Consumption of Natural Gas and Oil by C.F.&l.’s “‘F’’ Furnace 
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actual coke rate 


coke equivalent of fuel gas 








*NTHM: net ton of hot metal. 


October, 1960 





The Blast Furnace 


The fuel chart above tells a story 
that has deep significance for the 
chemical process industries. It’s about 
blast furnace “F” at Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corp.’s Pueblo, Colo., mill, 
and it indicates lower coke re- 
quirements when natural gas and fuel 
oil are injected into the furnace to 
produce pig iron. 

Ironmakers have a threefold inter- 
est in new injection techniques: (1) 
to cut operating costs by reducing 
coke needs, (2) to increase the ca- 
pacity of existing blast furnaces, (3) 
to improve the quality of iron via 
better control. 

Such injection systems are begin- 
ning to catch on in blast-furnace op- 
erations. Fuel oil and natural gas 
have proved out in tests by several 


producers. And oxygen is now receiv- 
ing a full-scale test, also in CF&I’s 
“F” furnace. 

CF&I, which with Carbide’s Linde 
Division, has been leading such ex- 
periments, has an interest in coke 
savings that is somewhat keener than 
that of Eastern iron producers. Lo- 
cated far from the nation’s coal mines, 
CF&I pays a premium for coke—but 
the firm’s experience indicates that 
savings can also be made in the East. 
As a result, other producers are fol- 
lowing its lead; and it’s a safe bet 
that by ’65 natural gas, fuel oil and 
oxygen will be common fuels in blast- 
furnace operation. 

Implications to the CPI are many: 

e Coke consumption will be re- 
duced from its historic ratio of 1,600 





New customer 
for fuel oil, 
gas and oxygen 


Ibs./ton of iron produced to about 
1,350 ibs. when fuel oil is used; to 
1,200 Ibs. when fuel oil and natural 
gas are used; and to 1,000 lbs. when 
fuel oil, natural gas and oxygen are 
combined. Result: although coke is a 
standard necessity for ironmaking, it 
is unlikely that expansions in cur- 
rent capacity will be necessary. This, 
of course, will limit the capacity for 
the production of chemicals from 
coke. 

e The steel industry will not need 
to expand its blast-furnace capacity 
for some time, and direct iron ore- 
reduction processes (CW, March 25, 
61, p. 88) are likely to find slim 
pickings as the nation’s iron output 
grows. The use of gas, oil and oxy- 
gen can boost the capacity of existing 
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reduction of iron oxides 
all iron now reduced 
to spongy metallic form 
limestone separates 
into lime and gas 
iron melts 
lime now in powder form 
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At the tuyeres: an opening for natural gas, fuel oil and oxygen 


NATURAL GAS: Already “old 
hat” to some furnacemen, natural gas 
consumption will grow as iron pro- 
duction climbs. It replaces coke and 
permits more efficient furnace opera- 
tion. Look for U.S. blast furnaces to 
take up to 270 billion std. cu. ft./year. 
The quantity of natural gas injected 
into furnace depends on the tempera- 
ture available at the tuyeres. 








FUEL OIL: Already proved in two 
large-scale operations, fuel oil is a 
direct replacement for coke, gives 
better control of furnace operations. 
Look for U.S. blast furnaces to con- 
sume up to 27 million bbls./year of 
fuel oil, although its consumption 
growth is likely to lag behind that of 
natural gas. The quantity of fuel oil is 
limited only by the pressure increases 
brought on by more ore fines at top 
of the furnace, relative to lumpy coke. 









OXYGEN: Now in its first large- 
scale testing, oxygen boosts both the 
amount of natural gas and fuel oil 
that can be used. And it increases 
capacity by cutting both the gas vol- 
ume and the solids mass that must 
move up and down the furnace. Look 
for U.S. blast furnaces to consume up 
to 23 million tons/year of oxygen, al- 
though oxygen consumption growth 
will follow that of gas and fuel oil. 

















furnaces by over 50% with little 
added investment. 

e Natural gas consumption will 
grow. CF&I’s experience shows that 
1,000 std. cu. ft. of natural gas re- 
places 75 Ibs. of coke (worth about 
60¢). Thus natural gas will prove de- 
cidedly more economical as long as 
it sells for less than 60¢/1,000 std. 
cu. ft. However, involved technical 
factors limit natural gas consumption 
to 4-6% of the air blast without oxy- 
gen injection and about 3,000 std. cu. 
ft./ton of iron with oxygen injection. 
Allowing for a rebound in steel con- 
sumption (CW, June 24, p. 118), this 
may bring natural gas consumption 
for blast-furnace use to about 270 
billion std. cu. ft./year. 

e The growth in fuel oil consump- 
tion will follow closely that of na- 
tural gas. Each gallon of oil replaces 
about 13 lbs. ot coke (worth 10¢), 
so fuel oil must sell for less if it is 
to be more economical than coke. 
Fuel oil has an advantage over gas, 
however, because it can be injected 
after the gas has been injected to its 
maximum limit (4-6%). Allowing 13 
gal./ton of iron (anticipated by 
CF&I with oxygen injection), total 
fuel oil consumption may climb to 
about 27 million bbls./ year. 

e Oxygen is making a second bid 
to feed the blast furnaces—one that 
is likely to be successful. Ten years 
ago oxygen producers tried to con- 
vince ironmakers of the merit of us- 
ing oxygen to enrich the air blast, cut 
down volume, save heat. But the iron- 
makers were cool to the idea. Now, 
if other companies confirm the re- 
sults of CF&I’s current tests showing 
that oxygen pays off as a supplement 
to natural gas and oil injection, 
oxygen use in blast furnaces may 
grow to about 23 million tons/year. 

At the Tuyeres: Key to the new 
technique is tuyere injection. Natural 
gas, fuel oil and oxygen all enter the 
blast furnace through the tuyeres (see 
p. 66). Chemically, the reaction at 
this point resembles the partial oxi- 
dation reactions used to generate hy- 
drogen or acetylene from fuel oil and 
natural gas (CW, Dec. 3, ’60, p. 60). 
(The same partial combustion reac- 
tion applies to the coke as well.) In 
the furnace, partial combustion at the 
tuyere level provides heat to melt 
iron; at the same time, 30-60 ft. 
above the tuyeres, carbon monoxide 
gas (rising from partial combustion) 


reduces oxides in the ore, producing 
iron and carbon dioxide. 

Since this last reaction is never 
100% effective, however, a part of 
the carbon monoxide always leaves 
the top of the furnace in the “furnace 
gas,” which has a resulting heating 
value of about 50-90 Btu./std. cu. 
‘t. Furnacemen recover this heat 
value by burning the furnace gas in 
egenerative-type checker _ brick 
“stoves” to heat the air blast going 
to the tuyeres. 

These “stoves” are the focal point 
for use of natural gas in the furnace. 
Natural gas allows better heat econ- 
omy through a hotter air blast. His- 
orically, furnacemen operated their 
air blast at about 900 F. Using three 
stoves operating in parallel, they 
would bring one stove to about 1400 
F, then switch it to heating air. While 
the bricks were hot, they bypassed 
part of the air to control tempera- 
ture, gradually cutting back the by- 
pass as the stove cooled off. A cycle 
lasted about three hours; there was 
rarely much extra heat to take care 
of emergencies; and excess furnace 
gas not burned in the stoves was used 
in boilers or to drive air compressors. 

Brickmakers, however, are now 
turning out economical checker 
bricks that can withstand tempera- 
tures up to 2200 F. As the old bricks 
Jurn out, furnacemen replace them 
with the high-temperature-resistant 
bricks, run their stoves hotter. There 
is much to be gained by this, for a 
blast furnace consumes about 3.5 tons 
of air for each ton of iron produced. 
Heating this air before it enters the 
furnace cuts down the drain on the 
partial oxidation inside, saves fuel. 

But at the higher temperatures the 
chemical equilibrium in front of the 
tuyeres swings from partial to total 
oxidation. There is no carbon monox- 
ide to reduce the ore around the tuy- 
eres. Solution: add natural gas. The 
light hydrocarbons in the gas (either 
coke-oven or natural gas) go directly 
into carbon monoxide at the tuyeres, 
where it is needed. Experience at 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Co. 
(CW, April 23, ’60, p. 53) has shown 
the optimum amount of gas to be 
about 4% of the hot air-blast. 

On the other hand, CF&I has at- 
tempted to reverse the emphasis in 
this process and use the maximum 
amount of natural gas to save coke. 
It has found that each 1% of gas in 











the blast requires a temperature in- 
crease of about 75 F. Limited by the 
maximum temperature in its checker 
brick stoves (about 1500 F), it has 
overcome the temperature bottle- 
neck, initially by adding fuel oil, now 
oxygen. 

Carbon for Combustion: Fuel oil 
injection is also the answer to an- 
other problem. It helps control a 
“cold” furnace, whereas fuel gas is 
not high enough in carbon to yield 
the required heat. Adapting to con- 
tinuous operation, CF&I has set up its 
furnaces using a steady maximum of 
natural gas, while fuel oil injection is 
varied as a control. 

Following a different approach, 
Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. 
(Hamilton, Ont.), has injected fuel oil 
without natural gas (CW, April 22, 
p. 83), using it as a direct replace- 
ment for coke. Consumption data re- 
flects this. CF&I reports using about 
1.4 gal. of fuel oil along with 1,277 
std. cu. ft. of natural gas per ton 
of iron, while Dofasco uses 16 gal. 
(133 lbs.) of fuel oil per ton of iron. 

Opening Up Oxygen: By far the 
most dramatic results are currently 
being turned out at CF&I in its full- 
scale test of oxygen enrichment. 
The Pueblo mill has a new, 280-tons/ 
day Linde oxygen plant, originally in- 
stalled to serve a steel converter (for 
turning blast-furnace, high-carbon 
iron into low-carbon steel). But since 
the steel converter isn’t ready to run, 
CF&I and Linde decided to conduct 
full-scale oxygen tests in the “F” fur- 
nace. Result: capacity has shot up 
from 790 to 1,100 tons/day. 

In this test, the company has used 
an air-blast enrichment of 6.5% (from 
21% to 27.5% in air). Now it plans 
to go to 8% and to provide a new 
oxygen plant to serve its blast fur- 
naces. When it does, the firm says: 
“We are confident we can increase 
pig iron production from the same 
ores by 50% (over that obtained with 
fuel gas-fuel oil injection) with a 20% 
saving in metallurgical coke. 

This operation confirms computer 
studies made by Linde, which indicate 
how oxygen can improve blast-fur- 
nace operation. Oxygen enrichment 
will: (1) improve the over-all heat 
load on a blast furnace by cutting 
back the amount of inert nitrogen 
from the air (about 2.8 tons/ton of 
iron), which must be heated but 
serves no purpose; (2) allow more 
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Air Products leads in design 
and manufacture of hydrogen 
purification, liquefaction, trans- 
portation and storage equip- 
ment. Take advantage of our 
vast fund of technology . . . put 
it to work for you. Call on Air 
Products, leaders in low tem- 
perature technology since 1940. 


Producers of industrial gases 
and supporting equipment 
... for all applications. 


_ 


GENERAL OFFICE: Allentown, Pa. DISTRICT LOCATIONS: Chicago, Ill. (Steele Gases, Inc.); Cleveland, 
Ohio; Edgewood, Md.; Allentown, Pa.; Hopewell, Va.; New York, N. Y.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; South Bend, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn. 
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natural gas injection by converting the 
gas into carbon monoxide at the tuy- 
eres; (3) allow better utilization of 
the heat available from fuel oil by 
promoting rapid combustion. 

In addition, oxygen may break the 
bottleneck currently limiting fuel oil 
injection at Dofasco. As oil replaces 
coke, the increase of fine ore in the 
solids mass fed to the top of the fur- 
nace increases the pressure drop of 
the gases rising through the furnace. 
Dofasco is switching to sintered ore 
to overcome this; but oxygen enrich- 
ment can reduce the volume of gases, 
thus cut pressure drop without use of 
sintered ores. 

Pillar of Coke: If the process in- 
dustries are to predict which of these 
new fuels will be feeding the blast 
furnaces on a month-to-month basis, 
they will have to pay technical at- 
tention to this new customer. Most 
important are its practical operating 
problems. 

Physically, a blast furnace can be 
regarded as a 100-ft.-high pillar of 
hard coke lumps, varying in tempera- 
ture from steaming at the top to 
white hot at the bottom, where it 
rests on a pool of molten iron. This 
pillar is continually burned away at 
the bottom, so it continually settles, 
carrying iron and limestone down 
with it. It is unsteady at best. And 
any improvement in _ blast-furnace 
production must be tempered in 
practical operation: 

A hot furnace. This is an easily 
handled furnace. The molten iron 
flows smoothly. Above the hearth the 
coke pillar is burned away for several 
feet in front of the hot air-blast tuy- 
eres. The solids mass settles evenly, 
and there is relatively less danger of 
upsets. A furnace can be made “hot” 
by increasing the relative amount of 
coke to ore in the feed and, in the 
newer furnaces, by injecting fuel oil. 

A cold furnace. This is the furnace- 
man’s nemesis. The molten iron is 
gummy. It can stick in the runners, 
damming them up until it overflows 
onto the casting floor. Before enter- 
ing the tuyeres, the pillar of coke is 
not burned away clear; and the sticky 
iron collects in pockets, so that only 
the hot air-blast keeps it from over- 
flowing out through the tuyere into 
the “blowpipe,” a cast-iron main car- 
rying air to the tuyeres. Unfortunate- 
ly, it takes 14-16 hours before a 
change in coke burden can bring a 
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A specific particle size requirement for zinc stearate? Cyanamid has 4 ranges of high quality zinc available 

and the technical and production capabilities to make calcium, aluminum, magnesium and other stearates 

to fit your needs. You can depend on Cyanamid for consistently reliable service. Try us for your next supply. 
For full information and a free copy of the Stearates technical manual, send coupon today. 
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In every detail of size, 
weight, space require- 
ments, materiais, 
power and costs. East- 
ern Centrifugal | Pumps 
aa ve to match strict process require- 


o PRESSURES: to 21 psi in single stage 
ape ad to 70 psi in multi-stage 

LOWS: capacities to 70 gpm in single-stage 

10 gpm for many multi-stage 


's 
MOTORS: standard motors for 115/230-volts 
60 cycles 1 phase (other electrical charac- 
teristics available). Power range from % to 


ENcLOSURES: drip-proof, totally enclosed, 
-< explosion-proof ball-bearing frames 

ALS: a variety of rotary seals and stuffing 
et to fit every application 


processing 
METALS: your option of cast iron, bronze, 
Stainless steel (18-8 type 303 and 316) 


M + 
WITH EASTERN IN) NSTA LLATIONS: ~ any he of transfer, 


recirculation, feed, boost, and filter-pumping 
CENTRIFUGAL 


applications 


TO FIND OUT: write for the brand-new Cen- 
trifugal Pump Catalog — Bulletin 130. Here 
are all the models — including useful engi- 
neering data. 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


100 SKIFF eraser: ¢ HAMDEN, CONNECTICUT 
West Coast Office: 4203 Spencer St. Torrance, Calif. 
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cold furnace back up to temperature, 
fuel oil injection will do it in six 
hours or less, even faster with oxy- 
gen injection. 

A hanging furnace. The pressure of 
the air blast to the bottom of the 
furnace (15-20 psi) is sufficient 
to support almost the entire solids 
mass, when it is applied across the 
total cross-section of the furnace. 
When this happens, the furnace is 
“hanging.” A hanging furnace is never 
stable; it “slips”: solids shift and large 
bubbles of gas escape up, to burst 
out through the relief hatches, car- 
rying up to 2 tons of ore and coke 
out with them. Hanging can occur 
at the top of the furnace, when the 
percentage of fine ore is too high to 
allow free passage of gases, above 
the tuyere, when the air blast is too 
hot. Injection of natural gas can avoid 
hanging at the tuyere level. 

Inspecting Injection: Two designs 
have been developed for injecting 
fuel oil—one by CF&I and the other 
by Dofasco working with Esso Re- 
search. Natural gas is not much of a 
problem, can be injected directly into 
the hot air-blast behind the tuyeres. 
Fuel oil, however, tends to lay down 
a gummy coating on the inside of 
the tuyere, unless it is injected into 
the furnace proper. 

To overcome this, CF&I has cast 
small pipes into the copper tuyeres, 
projecting them through to the inside 
at an angle that carries the injected 
stream to the center of the opening 
in the furnace. Both natural gas and 
fuel oil are injected through the same 
pipe. Dofasco has developed a lance- 
pipe extending from the back of the 
blowpipe to the face of the tuyere 
inside the furnace. 

With most of the nation’s blast 
furnaces working at capacities as low 
as 50% during the past year, there 
has been less incentive to push fuel- 
injection systems. But with the cur- 
rent upswing in production (capacity 
rate is now about 70%), and the cost 
savings possible, more furnacemen 
will be taking notice. They will open 
the big new market for fuel oil, 
natural gas and oxygen producers. 

The figures on potential volume of 
this new market are projected. And 
it may be some time before they are 
realized as the result of an industry- 
wide switch-over. Meanwhile, furnace- 
men are studying powdered coal as an 
alternative to gas and oil, 
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New Celanese VX-555 has been developed by Celanese to 
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Put it all together, 
it spells 


SERVICE 


Fast, dependable delivery. Years of experience. These 
are the extra dimensions Miles adds to the versatile 
talents of citric acid. 

Miles has developed a unique deep-fermentation 
process which produces citric acid in quantities that 
assure you of a steady supply. Shipments — small 
quantities or large — are made from more than 70 
warehouses, strategically located and abundantly 
stocked. This means extra insurance for you against 


























production bottlenecks and shortage of supply. Add 
to this Miles’ years of experience in applying citric 
acid in the production of foods, beverages, pharmaceu- 
ticals ...and in using citric industrially. 

This experience can be working for you; wherever 
you are, there’s easy access to citric acid, hydrous or 
anhydrous, from Miles. Put this versatile acid — 
and the extra dimensions of Miles service — to work. 
Call or write today for more information. 





LE S Chemical Company 


Division of Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana - COngress 4-3111 
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>» Acetylbutyrolactone 
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> 1,3-Diphenylpyrazolone 

> Ethyl 4-Phenylpiperidine-4-carboxylate 
> 1-Phenyl-3-Carboxypyrazolone-5 

> Gamma-Pyridone 


For special price list on these intermediates and 
many others, send your request today: 


SPECIAL CHEMICALS CEPARTMENT 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, Inc. 


630 Thiro Ave., New York 17, N.¥. Telephone: YUkon 6-8855 
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Cadmium-Zinc Maker 


A new type of horizontal retort 
furnace to distil cadmium and zinc 
from their oxides has been developed 
by Companie des Metaux d’Overpelt 
(Overpelt, Belgium). 

The firm says the new design has 
already demonstrated five advantages: 
(1) smoother, continuous operation; 
(2) higher yields of zinc and cadmium; 
(3) fuel savings; (4) reduced labor 
costs; (5) closer control. The new 
furnaces are being installed as older 
furnaces wear out. 

Key to the new design is a con- 
densing chamber built into the top 
of the furnace. In the furnace, 192 
horizontal tubular retorts are ar- 
ranged in four rows, one over the 
other. For charging, one end of the 
tube projects outside the furnace wall. 

Inside, near the center, two sheet- 
metal curtains extend from end to 
end from the top of the retorts al- 
most to the roof. They are tilted 
(forming an “A”) to give wider clear- 
ance at the bottom, enabling vapor- 
ized zinc and cadmium leaving the 
open ends of the retorts to rise and 
pass over the top of the metal cur- 
tains into the condensing chamber. 

The outside walls of the furnace 
form the condenser’s heat-exchange 
surface. Vapors moving outward from 
the curtains come in contact with the 
walls above the retorts and condense 
to molten metal. This runs down the 
wall to be tapped off from fireclay- 
lined troughs running the length of the 
furnace. The zinc and cadmium can 
be recovered continuously, while the 
individual retorts are charged by batch. 


Explosives Do Cutting 


Shaped explosive charges, originally 
developed for military applications 
such as piercing armor plate, are being 
tried now for industrial demolition 
and metal cutting. Example: six linear- 
shaped explosive charges, weighing 
less than 1 Ib. each, recently sped 
demolition of a large cracking unit 
at American Oil Co.’s refinery (Wood 
River, Ill.). 

The charges, specially prepared and 
designed by Chromalloy Corp.’s Pro- 
pellex Chemical Division (Edwards- 
ville, Ill.), fit directly against the H 
beams supporting the _ structures, 
achieve deep penetration with little 
explosive. 
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ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


FOR 


INDUSTRY 


Saline Water Conversion 
Moves a Major Step Closer. 
to Large-Scale Operation 


Department of The Interior Selects Lummus to Evaluate 
Freezing Processes and Design Demonstration Plant 


The Lummus Company has been selected as the archi- 
tect-engineer for the East Coast saline water conversion 
plant which is to be erected at Wrightsville Beach, 
North Carolina, Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall announced recently. The Wrightsville plant is the 
fifth in a series of five plants authorized in 1958 by 
Congress to demonstrate the engineering, reliability, 
and economic potentials of the most promising conver- 
sion processes in existence today. 

The contract awarded to Lummus calls for an evalua- 
tion of the freezing processes of saline water conversion. 
(Of the other plants in the series, three will use vari- 
ous distillation processes and one an electrodialysis 
process. ) 

The initial activity of Lummus’ contract will require 
preliminary engineering service to prepare estimated 
plant costs, layouts, and reports. A second phase will 
include the design of the plant to permit issuance of 
specifications for the construction of the demonstration 


plant as well as consultation with the Office of Saline 
Water on matters relative to awarding a construction 
contract for the plant. 

Lummus was chosen from a group of 35 engineering 
firms considered for the assignment on the basis of its 
experience in such parallel fields of technology as re- 
frigeration, heat transfer and crystallization. “Product” 
from the plant will be water of a quality suitable for 
municipal, industrial or other beneficial consumption. 
Production rate will be 250,000 gallons per day. 

Over 900 plants have been designed, engineered and 
constructed by Lummus for the process industry 
throughout the world in the last fifty years. Why not dis- 
cuss your next project with a Lummus representative? 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 885 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, Newark, Houston, ‘Washington, 
D. C., Montreal, London, Paris, The Hague, Madrid; Engi- 
neering Development Center: Newark, New Jersey. 
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Only 
Texaco 
offers 


Wherever your plant is located, Texaco can give you 
prompt, fast delivery of the Diisobutylene you need. 


Quality is uniform and consistently high. All Texaco 
Petrochemicals are made to the high, exacting standards 
for which all Texaco products are world-famous. Write 
for detailed specification sheet. 


Technical service available. If you have a technical prob- 
lem involving the use of Diisobutylene, chances are that 
Texaco research has experienced it. Write us about it. 
We'll help in every way possible. Texaco Inc., Petro- 
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chemical Sales Division, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y. or 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon. Through Fri.—NBC-TV 


TEXACO 


© PETROCHEMICALS 


TEMACO 


AQUA AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS AMMONIA, BENZENE, NITROGEN SOLUTIONS, 
DIISOBUTYLENE, CUMENE, ODORLESS MINERAL SPIRITS, NAPHTHENIC ACID, 
PROPYLENE TETRAMER, TOLUENE AND RUST INHIBITORS 











Seeking New Ways Out 
of the Literature Clutter 


New developments signify progress 
on one of technology’s toughest prob- 
lems: dissemination and retrieval of 
information. The advances—mainly 
modifications of programs begun some 
time ago—range from improved ab- 
stracting systems to more flexible 
chemical nomenclature plans. All are 
designed to help researchers keep 
closer tabs on the data in past and 
current issues of the world’s 25,000 
scientific journals, 

In the chemical field, the job is 
complicated by the need for research- 
ers to keep fully informed on the 
25,000 new compounds synthesized 
yearly, stay up to date on old ones. 

Latest twist in IR (Information Re- 
trieval—the broad term for all as- 
pects of information flow) comes from 
a company specializing in technical 
literature, the Institute for Scientific 
Information (Philadelphia). ISI now 
has a speedy graphical indexing or 
cataloguing system, devised by its di- 
rector, Eugene Garfield, for its Index 
Chemicus service (IC is a biweekly 
journal of abstracts in certain areas 
of organic chemistry). The plan is 
aimed at reducing the confusion 
caused by such things as the present 


organic nomenclature system, by 
which the same compound can be 
called by several names, correctly— 
e.g., phenylnaphthyl ketone, benzoyl- 
naphthalene, naphthoylbenzene, etc. 

More Codes: American Chemical 
Society, too, is building a new pro- 
gram around a new notation plan, 
the International Chemical Notation, 
which is the product of a 10-year 
program of the International Union 
of Pure and Applied Chemistry. The 
code wiil permit the filing of com- 
pound data on punched cards. The 
symbols of this notation system, de- 
tailed in a book to be published this 
fall by Longmans, Green and Co., 
Ltd. (London) can be typed on punch- 
ed cards, and machines now avail- 
able are said to be capable of read- 
ing these chemical notations at a 600 
“word”/ minute speed. 

ACS’s Chemical Abstract staff is 
now using the new notation system 
in setting up its own files. But the 
society hasn’t yet decided how far it 
will carry the plan (e.g., whether to 
convert CA to it). One service con- 





Researchers need straighter routes for 


retrieval of published information. 
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How two chemical 
indexing systems 
abstract an article. 


P. B. Terent'ev, T. 
130, 326-328( 1960). 


PROPERTIES OF ACETYLENIC GROUPS ATTACHED TO THE PYRIDINE NUCLEUS. A. N. Kost, 
(Moscow St. Univ.) Recd. Sept. 12, 1959. Dokl. Akod. Nauk. $.5.5.R, 
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} Chemical Abstracts, of the American Chemical 
Society, covers a broader area—articles and patents in all 
fields of chemistry and chemical engineering. It abstracts 
pertinent articles in detail, presenting them in text, as shown 
(reduced). Each issue has an author and patent number 
index; annual and five-year indexes include those as well 
as indexes according to subject, molecular formula and 
organic ring index. The publication lag is said to be three 
to five months. Cost per year: $40-$925. 

Both indexes are published every other week. 





C8 H8 BRN 
C9 HIINO — (itt) 
C14H22N20 (VII) R=CH,-CH,-N(Et)2 p. 328 

C9 HIINO (VII) R=Me, 2-Me-5-(2-MeO- vinyl) pyri dine 
C12 HI6N20 (VIII) NR2=4morpholiny!; 
C13 H18 N2 
C13 HI8 N2 
C13 HI6N20 (IX) 
C14 HI8 N2 


2-Me-5-ethynylpyridine p. 327 
2-Me-5-(1-Br-viny!) pyridine ond picrate 


2-Me-5-(2-[4- morpholiny!]viny!) pyridine 
‘Vit NR»=!-piperidyl ; 2-Me-5-(2-[1-piperidyl]viny!) pyridine 

(VI) 2-Me-541-[1-piperidy!]viny!) pyridine 

NR2=4-morpholiny! ond picrote 

(IX) NRo=1-piperidy! 


Index Chemicus, published by the Institute for 
Scientific Information, abstracts articles in journals per- 
taining to organic chemistry, primarily the new compounds 
and their synthesis. The abstracts are presented, as shown 
(reduced), graphically with some words and formulas. Author 
and formula indexes are included in each issue and then 
accumulated in quarterly and annual issues. Index Chemicus, 
reportedly carries the abstract one month after publication 
of the original article. Cost: $40-$500/year, depending on 
the number of per-copy subscriptions. 





templated, once CA’s office has been by 
changed to the new system, will pro- 
vide on request all of CA’s data on 


present 


inadequate 
searching methods, o.k.’s experiments 


literature- current chemical publications. 


Garfield has devised a sort of 


compounds of a specific type. 

And the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers is also plugging 
a new program for classifying and 
filing technical information. Based on 
key words—a thesaurus of which is 
soon to be published—the plan is now 
being applied to one of AIChE’s 
own publications. Subscribers can use 
these key words to file articles in 
their own card or machine retrieval 
systems. 

Broad Problem: The field of or- 
ganic chemistry is burdened with 
more than the usual share of IR prob- 
lems. A story is now making the 
rounds that one executive, discouraged 
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costing up to $100,000 to avoid hav- 
ing his men search to see if the work 
has been done before. IR in organic 
chemistry is so complex, in fact, that 
there are many opportunities to im- 
prove it in one special area or an- 
other. The success of Garfield’s ISI 
points this up, and examination of 
its new programs shows how some of 
the broader problems of IR are now 
being tackled. 

Filling a Hole: As a commercial 
indexer, ISI’s chemical efforts are 
directed at providing services that 
others—e.g., ACS’s Chemical Ab- 
stracts—do not. That’s one reason 
why ISI’s Index Chemicus stresses 
promptness in reporting on articles in 


graphical chemical “grammar,” which 
is taught to his staff of reviewers. It 
is his view that organic chemists read 
structural formulas faster than the 
words used to describe formulas. 

His comparatively simple way of 
translating the structural name of a 
compound—no matter what it is call- 
ed—into a molecular formula is the 
key to the IC operation. In some 
cases, this job takes even an experi- 
enced abstracter 10-20 minutes. Once 
this is done, however, the reviewer 
can quickly make his abstract, list 
the article under author and formula 
for the Index Chemicus. 

Garfield also claims that by his 
new plan for using the elements of 
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NEVILLE COUMARONE-INDENE RESIN was mixed with alu- 
minum pigment and petroleum spirits in this test. The pic- 
ture was taken exactly three minutes after the spatula was 
removed from the test tube. Leafing has risen to 78% of 
the immersed surface. 





COMPETITIVE RESIN used in this otherwise identical test 
formula was a well-known hydrocarbon petroleum type. 
Test procedure was exactly the same, and after three min- 
utes complete leafing had occurred on only 46% of the 
area of immersion. 


Try this aluminum pigment leafing test 
pitting Neville C-I°Resin against others 


To arrive at the evidence shown above, our 
technicians followed test procedures as outlined 
under ASTM 480-59T for the leafing properties 
of aluminum pigments, except that we used two 
resins while retaining the same pigment. We be- 
lieve the leafing advantage gained through the 
use of Neville Coumarone-Indene Resin is com- 
pletely self-evident in the left-hand picture. 

But there are several other benefits to be en- 
joyed through the use of Neville C-I Resin be- 
yond superior initial leafing. Leaf retention is 
also excellent, as is resistance to water, acid and 


alkali. Coatings dry quickly and are durable, 
flexible and uniform. Use the coupon below to 
write for Neville’s new aluminum paint bulletin. 


Neville Products 
Resins—Coumarone-indene, Hydrocarbon (Thermoplas- 
tic and Heat Reactive), Hydroxy e Oils—Plasticizing, 
Neutral, Rubber Reclaiming, Shingle Stain e Solvents— 
Aromatic (Refined and Crude), Semi-Aromatic (Refined 
and Crude). e Antioxidants—Non-Staining Rubber e High 
Purity Indene e Indene Derivatives e Crude Naphthalene 


Neville Chemical Company, Pittsburgh 25, Pa. 


() Please send me Neville’s free new aluminum paint bulletin. 


Sees 





UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 

for Product Improvement 

and or Economy with 
AZELAIC ACID 


HERE’S WHY: 


odd-carbon structure /low melting point 
new lower price /two polar carboxyl groups 


Emerox® Azelaic Acid offers the research 
chemist an excellent opportunity to 
achieve unusual quality improvements or 
cost reductions in his end products. 

Produced by a unique ozone-oxidation 
process, azelaic acid has a 9-carbon struc- 
ture, giving it and its derivatives greater 
solubility and a lower melting point than 
even-carbon dibasics of similar molecular 
weight. It can form such polymers as 
polyesters or polyamides, as well as the 
simple difunctional derivatives—for ex- 
amples, diesters or diamines. In addition, 
azelaic acid can be used to form mixed 
derivatives, such as acid esters, amido 
acids and amido esters. 

The recent price decrease for azelaic 
acid widens its price advantage over se- 
bacic acid and makes it an even more 
attractive raw material in its many areas 
of application. Azelaic acid is in wide use 
now in low temperature plasticizers, alkyd 
resins, polyesters and synthetic lubricants. 
And azelaic, produced from domestic raw 
materials, is in abundant supply with the 
start-up of Emery’s second production 
facility. 
specifications: 
Acid Value 
fe? * 


ane thane Me, 
Color, Lovibond (5%”) .. 


. 40Y / 11R max. 
There is a strong possibility that this unique 
dibasic acid can fit profitably in your plans, 
Send today for complete technical literature. 


Emery Industries, Inc., Dept. !-7 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


& ORGANIC CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles; Emery industries 
(Canada) Ltd., London, Ontario; Export Div., Cincinnati 
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chemical terminology—e.g., prefixes 
and suffixes such as “meth,” “pent,” 
“oic,” and “ane,”—and defining them 
in terms of atomic constituents—his 
indexes can be utilized by computers. 
(Garfield will use a Remington Rand 
Univac). This development, designed 
to further speed the publication of 
abstracts at relatively low cost, will 
permit ISI to expand, cover more 
areas of organic chemistry. Garfield 
hopes to do this within the year. 

Not So Deep: A faster, but shallow- 
er, type of coverage of the articles 
in key journals has been offered for 
some time by ISI and a number of 
other companies. Every week or so, 
they reproduce the contents pages of 
current journals (ISI also includes a 
list of author addresses). ACS does a 
somewhat similar job, it offers a list 
of titles of articles from current jour- 
nals. Unlike ISI, however, ACS does 
not offer to supply copies of the jour- 
nal from which the titles are taken. 

ACS, however, combines its title 
plan (Chemical Titles) with an index- 
ing system. This includes a listing by 
author, and more imporiant, a “Key- 
word-in-Context (K\VIC)” Index, de- 
veloped by International 
Machines’ H. Peter Luhn. 

Broader Base: Citations—i.c., all 
works, in all fields, published subse- 
quent to a certain article, which refer 
to that article—will be listed in a sys- 
tem ISI is currently devising. Work- 
ing under a $300,000 grant from the 
National Science Foundation and the 
National Institutes of Health, the 
company hopes to offer soon a pilot 
work of this sort in the field of 
genetics. 

Better Equipment: Several well-es- 
tablished IR systems have been im- 
proved recently by addition of better 
equipment. Western Reserve Univer- 
sity (Cleveland), for example, has 
now put a computer, a General Electric 
GE-225, to work at automatic litera- 
ture searching (CW, Feb. 20, ’60, p. 
75). 

The GE-225 will take control of a 
system worked out several years ago 
for the American Society of Metals 
(Cleveland). Its job is to index for 
easy reference the 12,000 titles cover- 
ed each year in ASM’s Review of 
Metal Literature. 

Do It Yourself: Many chemical 
companies have devised their own 
IR systems. Among them: Du Pont, 
which has a plan called “coordinate 


Business 


indexing,” Esso, Dow, Monsanto and 
Smith Kline & French. The latter 
devotes an estimated 10% of its re- 
search budget to IR. 

Computer manufacturers are eager 
to aid companies in developing index- 
ing systems that will use their com- 
puters. IBM’s H. Peter Luhn and T. R. 
Savage devised one such broad-range 
plan—Selective Dissemination of In- 
formation (SDI). Using a key word 
list, each chemist in a company is 
“profiled”’—his areas of interest are 
filed in the computer. As journals are 
received, each article is also profiled, 
indexed with the same type of key 
words. The article index is machine- 
compared to the key words (filed in 
the machine) relating to the chemists, 
and those articles that have enough 
of the key words in the researcher's 
profile are sent to him automatically. 

Coordination: The variety of plans 
devised so far have, to a degree, com- 
plicated an already complex situation. 
The U.S. government, through the 
National Federation of Science Ab- 
stracting and Indexing Services, form- 
ed in °58, is devoting some effort to 
the study and coordination of the 
IR work of various groups. 

It’s not simply confining its study 
to U.S. indexing plans; it is also mak- 
ing a survey of Japanese concepts 
and methods in handling IR. A pri- 
mary purpose: to develop closer coop- 
eration, along voluntary, nongovern- 
mental lines, between the Japanese 
scientific and technical community 
and its U.S. counterpart. 

Other IR work in the government 
includes the Bureau of Standards’ in- 
vention of machine retrieval devices. 
Just revealed is an electromechanical 
searching system that uses punched 
cards, provides a searcher with a mi- 
crofilm image of abstracts and cita- 
tions. 

The National Science Foundation 
issues a semiannual progress report 
on IR; Current Research and De- 
velopment in Scientific Documenta- 
tion presents material under the cate- 
gories of information requirement 
and uses, information storage and re- 
trieval, mechanical translation, equip- 
ment and potentially related research. 

Decade Ahead: Today, the field of 
IR is compared to the field of EDP 
(Electronic Data Processing) 10 years 
ago. Just as virtually every industrial 
enterprise now has some kind of 
mechanized accounting, in 10 years 





new from 


Diamond 


TEREPHTHALOYL CHLORIDE FLAKE ISOPHTHALOYL CHLORIDE FLAKE 


in semicommercial quantities. The high reactivity, favorable solubility characteristics and 
relatively low melting points of these versatile dicarboxylic acid chlorides commend their use 
in the preparation of aromatic polyamides and polyesters and in other organic syntheses. 


4 TEREPHTHALALDEHYDE in development quantities 
C H 0 Of potential interest in organic synthesis and polymer 
I modification, such as the polyacetals and the in- 
solubilization of polyvinyl alcohol. Has been found 
useful in the manufacture of pharmaceuticals, dyes, 

and pigments. 


For information about these or any Diamond Chemi- 
cals, write Diamond Alkali Company, 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
§ ry Chemicals 
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Call on Rhodia 
“Odor Engineering” to solve 
your malodor problems 

_ in plant or product 


Rhodia Inc. is the world leader in in- 
dustrial odor control and recdorization 
technology and a primary producer 
of industrial aromatic chemicals. It 
offers fully qualified consultation 
service anywhere in the United States 
without cost or obligation. 
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RHODIA INC., os 
60 East 56 St., New York 22, New York 
Gentiemen: 

Please send me Rhodia literature. 
My probiem is: (please give specifics) 
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every firm will have IR systems. 

The Stanford Research Institute 
says that about $2 million worth of 
machines for IR were sold during 
60. In °65, SRI predicts, the market 
will be $150 million/year. 

The only basic roadblock to wider 
use of IR—besides the usual resist- 
ance to change—is the lack of clear- 
cut evidence of how much it could 
save. There is no way to pinpoint 
just how much money might be saved 
by IR—or even how much is wasted 
by present inefficient plans. Different 
sources say the waste due to poor IR 
ranges from as little as 10% of R&D 
expense to 80%. 

One expert estimates that good IR 
would cost $1/day/man, above the 
conventional library and associated 
costs. And when this is matched 
against savings, IR becomes a heavy 
favorite to win wide application. 


EXPANSION 


e A worldwide network of irradia- 
tion service centers is being estab- 
lished, initially in Paris, Tokyo and 
New York. The project is a joint 
effort by Westrex Corp., a division 
of Litton Industries (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.), Radiation Dynamics, Inc. 
(Westbury, N.Y.), C. Itoh Corp. 
(Tokyo) and others. Purpose of the 
centers: scientific research and com- 
mercial processing with atomic radia- 
tion. President of Radiation Dynam- 
ics, Kennard H. Morganstern, says 
that his firm’s Dynamitron, a 1-mil- 
lion-volt particle accelerator, permits 
economical use of radiation process- 
ing on mass-produced items. The ac- 
celerator generates a_ high-voltage 
beam of electrons that is “sprayed” 
through a material to change its 
physical structure. 

e Union Carbide Corp.’s Research 
Institute staff has just been consoli- 
dated in a new laboratory building in 
Eastview, N.Y. The move brings to- 
gether 60 scientists, who were previ- 
ously scattered at four Carbide labs. 

e India’s first private pharmaceu- 
tical research center is being built. 
Ciba (India), associate of the Swiss 
firm, will do both basic and practical 
research at a laboratory scheduled for 
completion in 63. Initial work will be 
done on dyestuffs and pharmaceu- 
ticals, including the investigation of 
Indian medicinal plants and the im- 
provement of new synthetic medicines. 





VERSATILE, 
POWERFUL 


DISPERSING AGENTS 


LOMAR 


series of naphthalene sulfonic acid condensates 


The Lomar series supply the 
powerful dispersing properties 
required to handle dyes, pig- 
ments, clays, graphite, mica, 
carbon black, and other inert 
powders. They improve manu- 
facturing processes as well as 
finished products in fields 
involving: 
Cement 
Plaster 
Ceramics 
Wet milling 
Paint and asphalt emulsions 
Pitch and slime control in papermaking 
Preventing coagulation in latex 
Foundries 
Tanning 


New! We have just published a 
booklet on the Lomar series. It 
contains full information on this 
valuable line of dispersing agents. 
Send for a free copy today. 
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Another “Haul Mark” design from Standard is 
this stainless steel chemical transport, one of 
two delivered to McKenzie Tank Lines, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


A new and unique feature is the steam 
manifold connecting the pressure tight ring 
formers providing steam heating facilities 
with no weight penalty. Use of ring formers 
as steam conductors is a feature introduced 
and perfected by Standard. 


Designed to carry various chemicals, these 
trailers have stainless inner shell and 
stainless jacket with 3” of glass fibre 
insulation between. Steam manifold lines 


are copper, installed to enable the operator to 
THAT MAKE THE heat each compartment individually. 

Standard Steel engineers will design 
DIFFERENCE —— a “Haul Mark” tank to meet your special 

requirements. A phone call or letter describing 

your problem will get immediate response. 


Standard Steel Works, Inc. 


e NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
e ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
* SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
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Dropping point test shows how greases react to heat. Beaker fluid has been heated to 390°F. All greases tested except Darina 
(second tube from let) have passed from solid to liquid state. 


BULLETIN: 





Shell reveals the remarkable new 
component in Darina Grease that helps it save 
up to 35% on grease and labor costs 


Darina® Grease is made with Microgel*, the new thickening 
agent developed by Shell Research. 
Darina lubricates effectively at temperatures 100° hotter 
than most conventional soap base greases can withstand. 
Read how this new multi-purpose industrial grease can help 
solve your lubricating problems and even save you up to 35% 


on grease and labor costs. 


4 em Is no soap in Darina Grease. 


No soap to melt away —wash away 


—or dissolve away. 
Instead of soap, Darina uses Micro- 
gel—a grease component developed 


by Shell Research. 
What Microgel does 


Because of Microgel, Darina has no 
melting point. It won’t tun out of gears 
or bearings. 

Compared with most conventional 
soap-base greases, Darina provides 
significantly greater protection under 
adverse service conditions. 

Mix water into Darina and the 


grease does not soften. It shrugs off 
water — won't emulsify. 
Resists heat 

Darina will withstand operating tem- 
peratures 100° hotter than most con- 
ventional multi-purpose greases. It 
cuts leakage and reduces the need for 
special high-temperature greases. 

Also, Darina resists slumping, thus 
forming a more effective seal against 
foreign matter. 


Saves money 


Shell Darina can reduce maintenance 
expenses while it protects your machin- 


ery. Savings of up to 35% on grease 
and labor are quite possible. 

In some cases lubrication intervals 
have been extended to double what 
they were before. Less grease is con- 
sumed and less time consumed apply- 
ing it. 

For details, see your Shell Repre- 
sentative. Or write: Shell Oil Com- 
pany, 50 West 50th Street, New York 
20, New York. 


*Registered Trademark 





A BULLETIN FROM SHELL 
-where 1,997 scientists are helping to 
provide better products for industry 
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Fire aboard the naphthalene-carrying Polish freighter Polanica 
as it was unloading its cargo at Philadelphia last week spotlights the critical 
naphthalene shortage U.S. phthalic makers have been coping with for 
months. The Polanica is only one of several ships that have been pouring 
naphthalene into U.S. ports from Communist countries. 


























The material was consigned to Allied Chemical. Allied, however, 
had not yet taken delivery from broker Denimex Development. Quantity 
and cost of the naphthalene cargo is not being revealed, but an Allied 
Official admits that it was “very high-priced material.” 





More than a million pounds of naphthalene may have been 
aboard the Polanica and, based on known price tags of previous shipments 
of Communist material, cost/pound was in the neighborhood of 15¢, 
compared with domestic crude cost of about 612 ¢/Ib.—when available. 





A rash of fertilizer nitrogen expansions are breaking out 
throughout the U.S. New ammonia plants, for example, may well add more 
than 800,000 tons to current U.S. capacity (some 5.2 million tons) by the 
end of ’62. 










Add these to last week’s fertilizer growth disclosures (CW Busi- 
ness Newsletter, July 1): 































Southern Nitrogen will spend about $5 million to boost output 
of its agricultural products in the Southeast. At its Savannah, Ga., works, 
anhydrous ammonia capacity will be increased 50% —to 150,000 tons/- 
year; this, plus capacity at Tampa, says President John Riley, will make 
Southern Nitrogen “the third-largest ammonia processor east of the Missis- 
sippi.” The firm is also expanding its nitric acid and ammonium nitrate 
production at Savannah, at a cost of $1.3 million. 





Escambia Chemical is expanding in ammonia and methanol, and 
has let a contract—to Chemical Construction Corp.—for a 50 tons/day 
urea solution plant at Pensacola, Fla. The ammonia unit will be increased 
to 230 tons/day from a present 200 tons. Installed methanol capacity, now 
16 million gal./year, will be hiked to 22 million. 





Spencer Chemical will put up a new high-analysis fertilizer plant 
at its Jayhawk Works near Pittsburg, Kan. The installation will turn out 
more than 50,000 tons/year of material containing 30% nitrogen and 10% 
phosphorus. Operation is scheduled for next year. 





Lead antiknock compound prices were cut again by major makers 
Du Pont and Ethyl Corp. These reductions (averaging about 142%) add 
to the previous week’s slashes, which brought tags on tetraethyl lead, tetra- 
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methyl lead and mixed lead alkyls down 5% across the board (CW Market 
Newsletter, July 1). 


The reductions, although officially explained as an effort “to ex- 
pand the market,” were probably induced by industry overcapacity. 


The price of Teflon molding powder is still firm. Hefty price cuts 
last week in various products made from the tetrafluoroethylene resin 
touched off speculation that Du Pont had reduced Teflon prices (CW Mar- 
ket Newsletter, July 1). However, the company states that it has made no 
price cuts recently, although it points out that reductions of about 30% 
may take place during the next few years as production economics—brought 
about by rising volume—come into play. 





* 

Japan is resuming chemical trade with Red China. Last week 
the Japanese chemical firm Kanegafuchi Chemical landed a vinyl chloride 
export contract with the Red Chinese for 600 tons, valued at about $240,- 
000. And a follow-up order is expected soon. The deal is considered a 
major breakthrough in trade relations between the two countries, may mark 
the beginning of closer economic ties between these two powers. There 
has been no trade between Japan and Red China since ’58. 

” 

A 50-million-lbs./ year caprolactam plant was brought onstream 
last week by Du Pont at Beaumont, Tex. Du Pont says that most of the 
output—used in nylon-6 fiber production—has already been contracted for, 








adding that it has no immediate plans for making nylon-6 fiber. (Du Pont 
produces nylon-6/6 material.) 


The contract price, 45¢/lb. f.o.b. Beaumont, will be maintained 
through ’62. The firm says it will offer the material in ’63 at about 41¢/Ib. 


Since Du Pont revealed plans to construct its caprolactam unit 
in °58, the price of the chemical has dropped steadily. At that time the 
material was selling for 57¢/lb., and only a month ago the official price 
tag was 52¢/Ib. 

* 

Rosin prices may firm up, stabilize within a $12-14/cwt. range 
during the remainder of the year. That’s the hope among co-op members 
of the powerful American Turpentine Farmers Assn. 





A series of gum rosin price cuts in recent months sparked an 
association recommendation that members move their material into the 
government loan program if a price tag of $11.50/cwt. couldn’t be main- 
tained. Apparently it couldn’t be. Last week CCC stocks had climbed to 
more than 18,000 drums, a sizable flow since March, when stocks were 
depleted. The increase is one of the price props ATFA is counting on. 


Phillips Petroleum will build a $1.5-2 million alkylation unit 
at its Woods Cross, Utah, refinery. Output will go into high-octane gaso- 
lines for sale in the Intermountain and Pacific Northwest areas. 








And now, 
polyurethane lacquers 


Polyurethane lacquers are creating 
great interest in the surface coatings 
industry. A properly formulated lac- 
quer produces a coating that is hard 
and tough . . . and has excellent resist- 
ance to abrasion, corrosion, and 
weathering. These coatings can be ap- 
plied by spray or brush and have po- 
tential value in almost every consumer 
and industrial application. 

A critical problem in formulating 
urethane lacquers is the quality of the 
solvents used. If the urethane reacts 
with acid or water in the solvent sys- 
tem, carbon dioxide may be formed 
...thus creating bubbles in the coating. 

To meet the high purity solvent re- 
quirements for urethane lacquers, 
CARBIDE is marketing two new acetate 
solvents—CELLOSOLVE Acetate, 99% 
(Polyurethane Grade ), and Ethyl Ace- 
tate, 99.5% (Polyurethane Grade). Wa- 
ter content is kept below 0.05% by 
weight and free ethanol does not ex- 
ceed 0.01% by weight. Thus, reactive 
hydrogen is kept to a minimum. 

Here are the complete specifications 
that must be met before CELLOSOLVE 
Acetate, 99% and Ethyl Acetate, 
99.5% are shipped to you. 

CELLOSOLVE Ethyl Acetate, 
Acetate, 99% * 99.5% * 
Purity, 
% by wt., min. 99.0 99.5 


Acidity 
(as acetic), 
% by wt., max. 


Water, 
% by wt., max. 


Free Ethanol, 
by diff., 
% by wt., max. 


Nonvolatile 
matter, 
% by wt., max. 


Color, 
Pt-Co, max. 


Distillation, 
760 mm Hg 
1 bp, min. 
Dp, max. 


75.5° C. 
78.0° C, 


Odor Esteric, fruity 
and 


non-residual 
*Polyurethane Grade 
For further information, check the 
coupon for CARBIDE’s technical infor- 
mation bulletin on Urethane Solvents. 


Reminder to 
drug makers 


Numerous pharmaceutical products 
can be synthesized from alkylene 
amines. Solutions of aminophylline, a 
salt used for treating cardiac ailments, 
can be prepared from ethylene dia- 
mine with theophylline. The ethylene 
diamine also serves to stabilize the 
solution. 

Antihistamines and imidazoline de- 
rivatives, used for treatment of circu- 
latory disturbances, can be obtained 
by using ethylene diamine and sub- 


stituted ethylene diamines as starting 
materials. Many other types of phar- 
macologically active agents can be 
prepared from alkylene amines. More 


‘information on these useful CARBIDE 


chemicals can be found in a new book- 
let, available now. Check the coupon 
for your copy. 


Gas dehydrating 
with glycols 


Natural gas produced from most wells 
contains water. Both the liquid phase 
and the water vapor must be removed 
in order to prevent the formation of 
hydrocarbon hydrates which would 
block gas transmission lines. The easi- 
est and most common way to do this is 
by passing the gas through a glycol 
solution. 

Both diethylene and triethylene gly- 
cols are used to remove moisture from 
natural gas before it enters the pipe- 
line. Triethylene glycol is also used as 
a liquid desiccant in small packaged 
plants at the gas well head to elimi- 
nate the need for alcohol injection or 
line heaters in field gathering systems. 

Dehydration units using diethylene 


glycol and triethylene glycol have the 
advantages of low investment cost and 
simplicity of operation. A further ad- 
vantage is that glycols are not corro- 
sive to the carbon steel used in gas 
field equipment. Thus, most glycol 
units operate without trouble year in 
and year out. 

CARBIDE maintains an extensive en- 
gineering service group to help natu- 
ral gas producers get the best possible 
gas dehydration efficiency with Car- 
BIDE’s diethylene glycol and triethyl- 
ene glycol. As a part of this service, a 
comprehensive bibliography of arti- 
cles devoted to improving gas dehydra- 
tion operations is available. Compiled 
by CARBIDE, this publication lists every 
major article on gas dehydration since 
1931. To obtain a copy, check the cou- 
pon for Technical Information Bulle- 


Tear out this coupon. Check the boxes on 
which you’d like more information, and mail 
to Dept. H, Union Carbide Chemicals Com- 
pany, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

0 Urethane Solvents. 0 Alkylene Amines. 
0 Bulletin F-9289 (Gas Dehydration). 


Name 





Company 





eee 


City 





State 





And remember, there is a CARBIDE 
sales office near you where you can 
obtain the services of a CARBIDE Tech- 
nical Representative. His wide indus- 
try experience is backed both by ex- 
tensive chemical training and by 
Technical Specialists. 

CELLOSOLVE and UNION CARBIDE are registered 
trade marks. 
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Electron micrographs showing 
Micro-Cel grade distinctions. 


“i 7 





Micro-Cel adds bulk plus performance! 


4% lbs. of Micro-Cel®, Johns-Manville’s new line of synthetic calcium silicates, bulk to a 
full cu. ft. Absorbs up to 6 times its weight in water. Costs only 7 to 8¢ a lb. (F.0.B.). Surface 
areas up to 175 sq. m/gr. If you need a filler to absorb liquids, prevent caking, control vis- 


cosity, extend pigments, aid suspension or reduce surface sheen, Micro-Cel is the cost-cutting 
answer. Mail coupon for information, samples and assistance! 


JOHNS-MANVILLE @f 
JM 


Celite Division 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: Port Credit, Ontario. 


(0 Please send additional data. 
(0 Please send free sample of suitable grade of Micro-Cel 


for use in: 





(0 Have local Sales Engineer contact me. 


Name. Position 








Company 
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How Polyether Demand Breaks Down 





Rigid urethane foams. 


Flexible urethane foams. 





Elastomers, coatings and adhesiv 












































Riding High on Foams 


This week Allied added its name to 
the polyether producers’ list by bring- 
ing onstream a 20-million Ibs./year 
unit at Baton Rouge, La. The venture 
—which enables Allied to supply all 
the basic raw materials of urethane 
manufacture: isocyanates, polyesters, 
polyethers and fluorocarbon blow- 
ing agents—underscores the swiftly 
achieved prominence of the poly- 
ethers in this field. 

Urethane makers’ rapidly accelerat- 
ing demand for the polyethers un- 
doubtedly stimulated Allied’s move; 
’61’s consumption of these materials 
will be an estimated 69 million Ibs., 
11 times the °57 level of 6 million 


Ibs. And by ’65 demand should surge 
to about 177 million lbs. as the poly- 
ethers win a big segment of the rigid 
and elastomeric urethane business. 

Although major markets for the 
ethers seem assured, in-place produc- 
tion capacity now is adequate for all 
expected market requirements during 
the next five years. The seven major 
polyether producers have a combined 
potential of at least 200 million Ibs./- 
year, and most plants can be easily 
expanded. 

Flexible Demand: The _flexible- 
foam market, first won by the poly- 
ethers because of their low cost (e.g., 
polyesters cost about 46¢/Ib.; poly- 


ethers, 23-29¢/Ib.), promises to re- 
main the major polyether market for 
at least the next five years. In *60 
almost 50 million Ibs. of polyesters 
went into flexible-foam manufacture 
—an eightfold increase over 57 de- 
mand—as flexible-foam output rose 
from 16 million to about 85 million 
Ibs. 

The switch from polyesters to poly- 
ethers in the flexibles was swift. Right 
now the polyester share of the market 
has been whittled down to about 20% 
by the cheaper polyethers. 

Market forecasters see a continued 
fast buildup in the amount of flexible- 
urethane foam going into automobiles, 
furniture and bedding. By °65 de- 
mand will likely reach about 190 mil- 
lion Ibs. and polyether consumption 
will probably advance to at least 120 
million Ibs./ year. 

Rigid Attention: While flexible ure- 
thane foams have been the major 
factor behind the steep rise of the 
polyether demand, the markets for 
rigids, elastomers and other urethane 
products are expected to grow smart- 
ly. Polyethers will capture a hefty 
slice of this raw-material business. 
Rigid urethane foam production hit 
only about 10 million Ibs. in ’60. But 
by °65 production will likely reach 
100 million Ibs./ year. 

Polyethers are relatively new in 
rigid urethane foam formulation. 
Two years ago only experimental 
rigids were made with polyethers. In 
60, however, about 40% of the rigid 
urethane products were based on 
polyethers; polyether use in this mar- 
ket segment reached about 2.5 million 
lbs. By °65, forecasters say, at least 
70% of the rigid urethane market 
will be won by polyethers—the mar- 
ket may well advance to over 42 mil- 
lion lbs./year—almost 40 million 
Ibs. more than in ’60. 

Cold Calculations: The major im- 
mediate growth area for the rigids 
still lies in home refrigeration, but 
both the construction (e.g., insulation) 
and boating fields also offer consider- 
able potential. Home refrigeration 
alone consumed about one-third of 
the rigids produced in ’60 and by ’65 
its share will probably increase to 
50 million Ibs./ year. 

The major advantage of urethane 
insulation is its tow installation cost 

(Text continues on p. 90) 
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STABILIZE 


SOLIDS-IN-WATER SUSPENSIONS 
WITH 


MARASPERSE™ 


The Marasperses act to prevent, or 
minimize, flocculation of insoluble 
particles in water suspension. The 
addition of as little as .05% to 3.0% 
of Marasperse (based on weight of 

total solids) will — 
a. stabilize aqueous disper- 
sions of insoluble solids, 


b. change a viscous pasty 
mass to a free-flowing 
liquid, or 

c. decrease the amount of 
water required to fluidize 
slurries. 


Because of the potency of Mara- 
sperse, only the state of the mass is 
changed. The volume is not appre- 
ciably affected. 


Marasperses are water-soluble, free- 
flowing powders used by a wide 
variety of industries. Return the 
coupon below for additional in- 
formation. 


MARATHON (AR) 


A Division of American Can Company 
CHEMICAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
MENASHA, WISCONSIN 

*Registered U. S. trademark. 


CHEMICAL SALES DEPT. + MENASHA, WIS. 


Please send Information File No. W-71 [, 
Samples [] of MARASPERSE for use in 


NAME 
TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


Please attach to your company letterhead. 
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Major Polyether Producers 


Products 


Description 








Union Carbide Chemicals 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Institute, W. Va. 


Wyandotte Chemicals 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Washington, N.J. 


Dow Chemical 
Freeport, Tex. 


Olin Mathieson 
Brandenburg, Ky. 


Jefferson Chemical 
Austin, Tex. 
Conroe, Tex. 


Atlas Chemical 
Wilmington, Del. 


Allied Chemical 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Diols 
Niax diol series 
(four products) 


Triols 
Niax triol series 
(ten products) 


Pentols 
Niax Pentol series 
(two products) 


Hexol 
Niax Hexol LS 
490 


Diols 
Pluracol and 
Pluronic series 
(seven products) 


Triols 
Pluracol series 
(eight products) 


Tetrols 
Pluracol and 
Tetronic series 
(five products) 


Quadrol 292 


Hexols 
Pluracol series 
(two products) 


Diol 
Voranol p-2000 


Triols 
Voranol series 
(five products) 


Diols 
Poly G series 
(three products) 


Triols 
Poly G series 
(three products) 


Diols 
(two products) 


Triols 
Triol G series 
(five products) 


Hexols 
Sorbitol polyether 
G series 
(three products) 
Diol 
Actol 21-56 


Triol 
Actol 31-56 


Polypropylene glycols 
M.W. 425-4025 


Propylene oxide deriv- 
atives 
M.W. 440-5000 


Propylene oxide deriv- 
atives 


Polypropylene glycol 
adduct of sorbitol 
M.W. 700 


Polypropylene glycols 
M.W. 410-2500 


Polypropylene glycol 
adducts of trimethyl- 
olpropane and glyce- 
rin 


Polypropylene glycol 
adducts of pentaery- 
thritol and ethylene 
diamine 

M.W. 400-4500 
N,N,N,'N,’ — tetrakis- 
(2-hydroxy - propyl) - 
ethylene diamine 


Polypropylene — glycol 
adducts of sorbitol 


Polypropylene — glycol 
M.W. 1950-2050 


Polypropylene glycols 
M.W. 2500-5250 


Polypropylene glycol 
M.W. 400-2000 


Polypropylene glycol 
adducts of glycerin 
M.W. 100-4000 


Polypropylene glycol 
M.W. 400-2000 


Polypropylene glycol 
adducts of glycerin 


Polypropylene glycol 
adducts of sorbitol 


Polypropylene glycol 
M.W. 2000 


Polypropylene — glycol 
M.W. 3000 








_ With our Princeton Research Center 
in full operation, FMC is prepared to offe 
the paper industry better-than-ever — 
assistance with processing probler 


Research staffs of all three divisio 
FMC’s Inorganic Chemicals Departn 
now work as a team in one of the be 
equipped paper laboratories outside 


the paper industry. Here, these paper 
p uts pap er specialists duplicate in miniature al 
a basic steps of paper manufacturing 
thr ough its pace S evaluate results with a complete range - 
of performance tests. 


for This exceptional extra service is available ; 
for the asking. Next time you havea 


alkali users ' problem call our nearest office. 


CAUSTIC SODA—50% and 73% Liquid, Regular and Rayon Grades; Flake, Solid and Ground 
SODA ASH — Light, Intermediate and Dense Grades" 


Putting (eae to: Work 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Chlior-Alkali Division 


FOOD. MACHINERY Genera! Sales Offices: 
AND CHEMICAL ; 


coprorarion Bre 161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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(Text continued from p. 87) 
—largely a result of the easy fashion 
in which it can be foamed in place. 
On-site foaming is attractive, too, to 
the marine industry. Boat builders 
are expected to step into the No. 2 
consumer spot with demand for over 
20 million Ibs. by ’65. 

While building construction repre- 
sents the biggest potential demand it 
appears to be the hardest market to 
crack, and few market forecasters 
count on it for the near future. 

Stretching for Markets: The other 
urethane products include elastomers, 
coatings and adhesives. Elastomers 
show by far the greatest growth pos- 
sibilities because of (1) the growing 
market acceptance of moldable and 
extrudable elastomers; (2) increasing 
acceptance of urethane fibers (span- 
dex); (3) renewed optimism for early 
commercial production of urethane 
tires (CW, June 3 p. 79). But re- 
searchers spearheading the effort on 
these elastomeric materials currently 
feel that polyesters, not polyethers, 
show greater promise as raw materi- 
als for these elastomeric polymers. 
Nonetheless, polyethers are expected 
to carve a piece of the total elastomer 
market—about 15 million Ibs. by ’65 
is a typical forecast. 

Intramural Strife: The fight among 


SLEUTHING 
FOR A 

BETTER 
PRODUCT? 








If so, STOP where you are! For in the categories above, 
you'll find none superior to those with FRITZSCHE as their 
guarantee. And this you can easily prove: Examine, first, 
then critically compare any FRITZSCHE product. See how it 
stands up in quality and price against similar products of 
competitive origin. Then consider the service traditional 
with the name, for it is a fact that no matter what the order 
or what its size, al] shipments are promptly made from 
plentiful stocks. And if a problem is involved, this is given 
immediate staff attention then assignment to the specialist 
best qualified to supply the right solution. So, if it’s any of 
these products you need... AROMATIC CHEMICALS, PER- 
FUME RAW MATERIALS, INDUSTRIAL ODORANTS Or FLAVORS 
Or ESSENTIAL OILS...seek no further. You'll 

find your finest selection of such materials in a 





FRITZSCHE catalog, and we'll be happy to send 
you our latest issue upon request. 














the different polyethers for a share 
of the total market is far less clear 
cut than the battle between poly- 
ethers and polyesters. There are 
seven major polyether producers with 
64 tradenamed products (table, p. 88) 
offered to urethane makers. These 
products vary from diols to hexols 
with molecular weights ranging from 
the low hundreds to over 5,000. 

The triols currently have the lion’s 
share of the flexible-foam market, 
which they took from diols largely 
because the triols (Allied now has one 
of each, hopes to offer more soon) 
seem to be more amenable to one- 
shot processing. Consensus: this trend 
to triols will continue for at least 
the next five years. 

In the rigid-foam area, the higher 
functional materials such as the hex- 
ols are making the greatest strides. 


But it is still difficult to determi 
FR | TZSC H E | = J R OT H E RS, : nc. which of the hydroxy-rich adicaihees 
76 NINTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, N.Y. will carve the biggest share of elas- 


Branch Offices and *Stocks: Atlanta, Ga., Boston, Mass., *Chicago, !I!., Cincinnati, Ohio, Greensboro, N. C., naenoni coating and adhesive markets. 
*Los Angeles, Cal., Philadelphia, Pa., San Francisco, Cal., St. Louis, Mo., Montreal and *Toronto, Canada; Whichever polyether wins the bat- 
*Mexico, D. F. and *Buenos Aires, Argentina. Factories: Clifton, N. J. and Buenos Aires, Argentina. tle, one thing is sure—the polyethers 


as a group will continue to boom. 
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INDOPOL 


Polybutenes +" 


How could your company make use 


of these versatile materials | 


Men who are interested in new product development 
will find INDOPOL Polybutenes interesting chemicals to 
investigate. The INDoOPoL Polybutenes are a series of 
liquid hydrocarbons which are largely mono-olefinic 
(85-98%). Eight viscosity grades are available from 
Amoco Chemicals in tank car and drum quantities. 


The INDOPOLS are stable, light colored materials. They 
are non drying and, at extremely high temperatures, 
decompose completely, leaving no residue. 


Products with which INDOPOL Polybutenes are 
compatible include: hydrocarbon polymers, natural 
gums, pitches, rosins and waxes. Additionally, they are 
compatible with many alkyds, phenol condensation 
products and with styrene copolymers. They are 
soluble in hydrocarbon and chlorinated hydrocarbon 
solvents and many ethers and esters—emulsifiable 
with anionic, cationic or non-ionic agents. 


For additional information about INnDoPoLt Polybutenes 
and/or a sample, contact your Amoco Chemicals 
representative. Or use the coupon. 


Viscosity 
(S.S.U.) 
114 at 100° F. 
516 s 
1,040 
375 at 210° F. 
1,070 ae 
3,000 
15,000 
20,500 


AMOCO CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Department 4593 
130 East Randolph Drive + Chicago 1, Illinois 














© Information on INDOPOL 
CG Price & Shipping Information 


Possible Application..._. asniad ee 


Please: send me 





Name 





Fosition_. 





Company. 





Address 








pry éay, we heave gone from "3800" to *3900*, 


+++AMONG SOME 3900 EASTMAN ORGANI MEMI ALS 


The number 


matters te us, who underteke te keep that many really aveil- 


rence but the reader may possibly be no more interested in 
the fi 


The laborer is worthy of his hire 


A new method has recently come out for 
introducing an aldehyde group by a two- 
step reaction. One of its authors has 
kindly informed us that one of our prod- 
ucts, p-Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde (East- 
man 95), does a fine job of supplying the 
formyl group. We will gladly supply an 
abstract of the procedure on request. 

p-Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde is one 
of our products, but we don’t make it. 
We buy it from a company that synthe- 
sizes it in large quantities for purposes of 
its own and is not set up to purify and 
market it in little dribbles as we do. We 
see no point in hiding the fact that it 
makes better sense for us to buy and 
purify many a compound we once had 
to synthesize ourselves. We assume the 
same full responsibility for its quality 
and further earn our hire by continu- 
ally reviewing and revising purification 
methods. 


Plenty of good, clean quinoline 


We have always loved to run that most 
wonderful of “name” reactions, the 
Skraup. 

We can remember when we were 
younger lugging those 22-liter flasks. We 
distinctly remember that they weighed 76 
pounds because we remember weighing 
one out of curiosity one day. It occurs to 
us now that we were stronger and luckier 
than we were smart. A little slip while 
wrestling that much hot sulfuric acid 
would have been bad for our complexion. 
Other ingredients of Skraup brew were 
aniline, glycerine, and nitrobenzene. The 
sulfuric acid dehydrates the glycerine to 
acrolein, the acrolein cyclizes against the 
benzene ring of the aniline, the sulfuric 
acid grabs off a third molecule of water, 
and the nitrobenzene oxidizes off two 
hydrogen atoms. The chain of events 
starts quietly enough but picks up con- 
siderable exothermic enthusiasm. Result: 
quinoline, 


It was an exhilarating affair, particularly 
when we succeeded in pushing the yield 
close to 100%. Then we passed 100%, 
which was even more exhilarating. This 
we explained by assuming that the nitro- 
benzene was being reduced to more aniline 





77 











than he would be in seeing @ pi ture of the ir es 
1915 typewriter without « * * on whi h the ad opy happens te 
be ocmposed, - 


for participation in the reaction. (Zdenko 
Hans Skraup would have been justifiably 
provoked with us for tortuous reasoning. 
His original proposal was merely to re- 
act nitrobenzene, glycerine, and sulfuric 
acid. Later, aniline was included.) 

Striving for elegance and scorning plain 
water, we even discovered and published 
the fact that ferrous sulfate would serve 
to moderate the Skraup, though we now 
suspect the water of hydration in the 
ferrous sulfate was doing the moderating. 
Anyway, we took pride in the efficiency 
with which we could furnish the world 
plenty of good, clean quinoline, a com- 
pound once considered the foulest of 
coal-tar derivatives. 

Now it appears that good, clean quino- 
line is going to be needed more than ever. 
A new analytical method for determina- 
tion of phosphorus in fertilizers is based 
on the discovery that quinolinium phos- 
phomolybdate ( (Cs;H;N);H;PO,-12MoO;) 
is of constant composition, very insol- 
uble, and free of occluded cations. It 
can be dried and weighed fora gravimetric 
determination or titrated with NaOH for 
a volumetric determination. Some ferti- 
lizer-trade laboratories and state control 
labs make as many as 10,000 phosphorus 
determinations a year. If they will buy in 
5-kg lots, they can do them with 2¢ worth 
of our Quinoline (Eastman 218) per de- 
termination, Free procedural abstract 
on request. 


Infiltrated by solid-staters 


You can now buy Anthracene as Eastman 
H480 for $1200 per kilogram. The prefix 
“H” stands for hyper-pure. Replace the 
“H” by “P” for Practical, and the price 
drops to $6.70 per kg. With ““X”’ prefixed, 
the price shoots up again to $25.75 for 
100 grams because the product is then 
purified to exhibit a proper blue-green 
fluorescence. Leave off all prefixes and 
you get the Eastman Grade at $10.85 for 
100g. This is defined as “essentially free 
from isomers, homologs, and impurities.” 
That “essentially” leaves a little essential 
room for maneuver. If say 99% of the 
organic molecules in a bottle are of iden- 
tical species, most organic chemists would 
consent to labeling it essentially pure. 
But now there has sprung up a breed 


of organic physical chemists to whom a 
substance that is only 99% pure is like a 
pail of garbage. Some of them are even 
to be found in the Kodak Research Lab- 
oratories, which is (or are) where Eastman 
Organic Chemicals are made. 

At their behest o-Benzoylbenzoic Acid 
(Eastman 2242) was cyclized with sulfuric 
acid to make anthraquinone, that reduced 
with tin and HCI to anthrone, and that 
reduced with zinc and dilute NaOH to an- 
thracene. This, with much purification 
and repurification along the way, we call 
Eastman H480, 

For the solid-staters it was only the 
beginning. They recrystallized it from 
toluene, got rid of the toluene by a special 
technique, and zone-refined a dozen times 
or so. Then by Bridgeman technique in a 
two-zone furnace they made a large single 
crystal of the hyper-hyper-pure anthra- 
cene. They sandwiched little slices of the 
crystal between transparent electrodes, 
applied voltage, and illuminated with an 
air spark of microsecond duration and 
very high intensity. They compared cur- 
rent vs. time oscillograms for illumina- 
tion of the positive side with those for 
illumination of the negative side. The 
curves told how long an electron or a 
hole could drift in the crystal lattice be- 
tween being set loose by the flash and be- 
ing trapped by an irregularity or impurity 
in the lattice. Both electrons and holes 
showed lifetimes of about 200 micro- 
seconds. It is very unusual to have long- 
lived electrons and holes in the same 
organic photoconductor. Not only is this 
very interesting, but long lifetimes permit 
accurate measurements of the mobility of 
electrons and holes. 

What is happening to organic chem- 
istry? 





p-Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde, 
quinoline, and anthracene were all 
offered the first year of Eastman 
Organic Chemicals, 1919, Catalogs 
bearing that date may have some 
slight historical interest but are no 
longer useful. The current one, List 
No. 42, and the two abstracts of- 
fered above can be obtained without 
charge from Distillation Products 
Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. 











Eastman Organic Chemicals 


Also...vitamins A and E in bulk...distilled monoglycerides 


Distillation Products Industries iso division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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View of four-months-old Aerojet-General explosive-forming facilities at Chino Hills, Calif. 


Explosive-Forming Shapes a New Market 


At sunny Chino Hills, Calif. (di- 
rectly east of Los Angeles), new pro- 
duction facilities (above) for explo- 
sive-forming of missile and rocket 
components have recently been put 
into operation by Aerojet-General 
Corp., a division of General Tire & 
Rubber Co. In addition—and perhaps 
more important over the long run— 
the company will soon expand its re- 
search in this field, as a result of two 
research contracts (from the Air 
Force, and from the National Aero- 
nautics & Space Administration) it 
has received in the last few weeks. 

Heralded as the harbinger of a 
metalworking millenium, explosive- 
forming didn’t (and couldn’t) live up 
to some of its advance notices. Now, 
the aura of glamor is fading and a 
more sophisticated appraisal is being 
made. Upshot for the CPI: explosive- 
forming—and such offshoots as pow- 
der compaction — offers a_ steadily 
growing outlet for explosives and in- 




















workpiece. This prevents adiabatic compression and heating of the entrapped air, 
which could burn the rear face of the workpiece as well as the die. 
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Propellex' explosive-forming unit toss- 
es out water in making Polaris parts. 


erting materials, and presents a new 
way to build better properties into 
cermets, ceramics, metal alloys and 
plastics. 

What Is It? Most of the published 
material in this field has been con- 
cerned with only one aspect — the 
shaping of parts from a flat sheet by 
an explosive detonation, which forces 
the sheet (see diagram, p. 93) into a 
female die. Part of this technique: 
explosive correction of parts made by 
other methods, and the shaping into 
a desired final configuration of pre- 
formed sheet. 

But there is, of course, much more 
to explosive-forming than these rela- 
tively simple shaping operations. 
Other fabrication techniques based on 
explosive-forming include: forging; 
compaction; welding (or joining); lam- 
inating; and work-hardening. 

Explosive-compaction is especially 
interesting to the chemical industry 
because of the high densities it can 
provide. For instance, up to 96% of 
the theoretical density of tungsten 
and molybdenum and 90% of that 
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of beryllium powder are obtainable 
via explosive-compaction. Mixtures of 
metals, ceramics, cermets, etc., im- 
possible to obtain any other way, are 
now being made by explosive-com- 
paction. The combining of fibrous 
and powdered materials—e.g., tung- 
sten and molybdenum—has been ac- 
complished, as has the compacting of 
plastic powders to form extremely 
dense plastics. 

Some of the advantages claimed 
for explosive-compaction: shrinkage 
on sintering is markedly reduced; 
a good surface finish can be obtained, 
thereby reducing the need for expen- 
sive finishing operations. Possibility: 
in situ sintering during compaction 
via adiabatic gas compression. 

Forging Ahead: Explosive-forming 
is also useful in forging metals of high 
strength-weight ratio—e.g., for special 
processing equipment. This operation 
usually consists either of three or four 
successive strong explosions acting on 
the cold metal, or of a number (e.g., 
nine) of repeated explosive blows with 
two or three intermediate annealing 
operations. By forming the work cold, 
it is often possible to retain (and 
sometimes increase) the metal’s hard- 
ness, which would normally be de- 
creased by conventional hot forging 
process. 

Who’s In It: Most explosive-form- 
ing work is being done by companies 
working in the rocket and missile field. 
These include Aerojet-General, Ryan 
Aircraft, Rocketdyne, Lockheed Air- 
craft, Grumman, American Potash’s 
National Northern Division, and Pro- 
pellex Division of Chromalloy Corp. 

Exploration Needed: Although 
much progress has been made, most 
of the work has been on the pot-and- 
pan level; there has been little basic 
understanding of what actually goes 
on when metal is exposed to the enor- 
mous pressures achieved with explo- 
sive-forming. At Stanford Research 
Institute (Menlo Park, Calif.), where 
high-explosive research has been car- 
ried on, it was found that it’s possible 
to double the elongation of materials 
at high strain rates. However, limited 
understanding of the response of ma- 
terial at high strain rates has ham- 
pered exploitation of this. 

SRI’s Don Davenport says that ex- 
plosive-forming techniques have too 
often been applied in using explosives 
for jobs that could have been done by 
conventional means. And he feels that 


people working in explosive-forming 
have not made use of the technique 
to produce effects not obtainable by 
any other means. 

Sky’s No Limit: Although basic re- 
search in explosive-forming is needed, 
workers in the field are planning some 
rather eye-opening applications for 
the techniques. For example, consid- 
erable thought is being given to the 
use of explosive-forming for joining 
and welding in the assembling of 
space stations while in orbit. The big 
attraction: the weight-saving that ex- 
plosive-forming would offer over con- 
ventional welding equipment. 

Also being looked to is on-site as- 
sembling of rocket engines as these 
grow to sizes impracticable for trans- 
porting on available equipment. Use 
of the ocean, say researchers, offers 
no great technical problem when con- 
sidered as an explosive-forming tank 
for such outsize fabricating. 

Maturing: The prospects of explo- 
sive-forming as a bona fide member 
of the metal-fabricating field rather 
than as a curiosity should enhance its 
growth. This is the attitude expressed 
by R. A. Cooley, executive vice- 
president of Propellex Division of 
Chromalloy Corp.: 

“A few years ago there was a tend- 
ency for persons to predict that ex- 
plosive-forming was a panacea for 
many metal-fabricating problems. 
This was unwarranted and was never 
based on sound reasoning. At that 
time, a great many inquiries were gen- 
erated by industry on the forming of 
very complex and completely in- 
appropriate items by explosives. In ’60 
we found a deeper and sounder in- 
terest in explosive-forming. The items 
proposed for explosive-forming are 
now more appropriate for the method 
and are receiving serious considera- 
tion, with significant progress being 
made.” 

Similarly, L. Zernow and I. Lieber- 
man, of Aerojet-General Corp., in a 
recent report on explosive-forming, 
said: “An unfortunate situation has ex- 
isted as a result of ‘Madison Avenue 
type’ exploitation of the glamorous 
aspects of explosive metal-forming. 
This has resulted in the dissemination 
of incorrect information as well as 
sheer nonsense. Those who attempt 
to fabricate hardware on the basis of 
such nonsense will come face to face 
with the hard economic facts of life. 
Some have already gone broke.” 
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SPECIALTIES 


Foams on the Rise 


A hot competitive battle for both 
rigid and flexible urethane foam mar- 
kets seems to be shaping up in Mexico. 
At least seven companies will be vying 
for a piece of the market. 

Dow Chemical, through its Mexi- 
can associate, Pyrina, S.A., and Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber, through its asso- 
ciate, General Popo, are among the 
biggest of the contenders. Pyrina’s 
rigid-foam plant (next to its aspirin 
and herbicide plants) will go into pro- 
duction in August. Initial capacity: 
about 50 tons/month. General Popo 
is setting up a flexible-foam operation 
in its own Mexico City tire plant. 

A Mexican outfit, Cia Hulera El 
Palmar, S.A., the biggest manufac- 
turer of foam rubber products in 
Mexico, is already in production of 
flexible urethane foam with a plant 
said to have a capacity of around 50 
tons/month. The Mexican company 
claims to have developed its own 
process, says it does not have a manu- 
facturing license from any foreign 
company. 

Pyrina, General Popo and El 
Palmar all make their foam from 
propylene glycol bases; another com- 
pany, Poroflex, S.A., has been mak- 
ing foam for two years from a poly- 
ester base, has patents from Ger- 
many’s Bayer. 

General will push its product in 
Mexico via its widespread tire and 
rubber products dealers; Dow Quim- 
ica Mexicana, S.A. will market 
Pyrina’s solid and flexible foams; and 
El Palmar will sell through its foam 
rubber dealers. 

Besides these companies, three or 
four smaller producers will soon be 
coming into the urethane foam pic- 
ture. 


EXPANSION 


Electronics Chemicals: A new Elec- 
tronic Chemicals Division to manu- 
facture and market a complete line of 
chemicals for applications in the 
electronics industries has been estab- 
lished by Fidelity Chemical Products 
Corp. (Newark, N.J.). The division’s 
product line will include chemicals 
used in cleaning and finishing com- 
ponents, especially in the semi-conduc- 
tor segment of the industry. Specialty 
materials include descaling solutions, 
bright dips, carbon removers, epoxy 


strippers, ultrasonic cleaning agents 
and paint removers. 
os 

Aerosol Growth: Aerosol Tech- 
niques (Bridgeport, Conn.) has 
doubled its operational area by taking 
over space adjacent to its plant at 
Bridgeport. The custom-filling opera- 
tion will cover almost 70,000 sq.ft. in 
building space, plus about 50,000 sq.ft. 
in outside area. 

a 

Canadian Foam: Canadian Hanson 
& Van Winkle (Toronto) has entered 
the field of direct application of ure- 
thane rigid foam. It will use a British- 
designed unit for custom application 
of the foam. 

* 

New Owner: Baltimore Paint & 
Chemical, a 46%-owned subsidiary of 
American Dryer, is now under the 
control of Serrick Corp., which 
bought about 20% of American Dry- 
er’s outstanding common stock. 


PRODUCTS 


Neoprene Coating: Adhesive Prod- 
ucts Corp. (1660 Boone Ave., New 
York) has developed a new liquid 
neoprene protective coating trade- 
named Apco. It’s sold in pint, quart, 
and 1-, 5- and 55-gal. drums, may 
be applied by brush, spray or paint 
roller. The coating is suggested for 
boats, outdoor furniture, tents, ma- 
chinery, and other uses. 

- 

Two for Typists: Old Town Corp. 
(750 Pacific St., Brooklyn 38, N.Y.) 
has two new first-aid items for typists. 
One is Over-Type, a correction paper 
that is marketed in a Scotch-tape- 
type dispenser. The other is Over- 
Type type cleaner. It feeds into a 
typewriter like a sheet of paper and 
type is cleaned as it comes into con- 
tact with this sheet. 

e 

Gold Reclaimer: Precious Metals 
Recovery Corp. (85 River Rd., Nutley 
10, N.J.) has developed a new me- 
chanochemical device for reclaiming 
gold from electroplating solutions and 
rinses. It’s called the Aurion-X Gold 
Resin Reclaim, is said to remove over 
97% of the gold in either alkaline or 
acid solutions in one pass. 

& 

Masonry Waterproofer: A_ water- 
proofing agent for concrete, stucco 
and other masonry is being marketed 
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SPECIALTIES 


by Guardian Chemical Corp. (38-15 
30th St., Long Island City, N.Y.) 
under the name, Surtiseal. It’s a clear 
liquid containing esters of boron and 
silicon in an aqueous base. 

a 

Roof Coating: A coating for roofs 
and other exterior surfaces is being 
sold under the Desco Neolon trade- 
name by Desco International (Box 
74, Buffalo, N.Y.). It’s a combination 
of neoprene and Hypalon synthetic 
rubbers, comes in a wide range of 
colors, and is said to provide high 
elastic properties at very low tem- 
peratures. 

* 

Rubber Additive: A rubber extend- 
er, Lipco Paste, based on nylon paste 
is claimed to decrease molding cycle 
time 70-80%, according to its pro- 
ducer, Long Island Plastics Corp. 
(Lindenhurst, N.Y.). It’s recommend- 
ed for shoe lifts, heels, typewriter 
rollers and sheeting. 

* 

Home Fumigant: An aerosol fumi- 
gant designed for home use has been 
developed by Pet Chemicals (Miami, 
Fla.) under the name Exterm-OQ-Fog 
Aerosol Fumigant. It comes in a one- 
shot, 12-oz. pressure package, which 
contains Ronnel as the active ingredi- 
ent along with pyrethrins. One con- 
tainer is said to be enough for treating 
10,000 sq.ft. 

* 

Antistatic Fluid: A chemical fluid 
that reportedly prevents buildup of 
static charges on plastic-faced instru- 
ments is being marketed by Daystrom 
Inc.’s, Weston Instruments Division 
(Newark, N.J.). It’s called Statnul, 
is packaged in plastic squeeze-bottles 
and impregnated cloths. 

e 

Flexible Polyester: Aropol Q-6030, 
a new polyester resin developed by 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (Minnea- 
polis), is being marketed for use in 
auto body repair compounds, calking 
and sealing compounds and other 
applications in which flexibilty is de- 
sired. The material is said to be so 
flexible a casting made from the resin 
won’t crack or shatter when a nail is 
driven through it. 


* 

Slimicide: Metropolitan Refining 
Co. (50-23 23rd St., Long Island City, 
N.Y.) is marketing an odorless slimi- 
cide, Vaporene R, for use in air- 
conditioning systems. 
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POSITIONS VACANT 





h Group, 


nt com- 





1 apb, salary re- 
quirements and references, to Hiram P. Ball, Presi- 
dent, CRGI, c/o 1486 Butler Plank Road, Glen- 
shaw, Pennsylvania. Replies strictly confidential. 





Process Engineer—2-5 years experience r0- 

chemical operations desirable. Position s for 

alertness, ambition, perseverance, intelligence. Qut- 

standing potential for future. Salary open. Loca- 

tion—Texas Gulf Coast. Send resume to: Houston 

ee Corporation, P. O. Box 4285, Beaumont, 
exas, 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 





Representatives wanted. Direct fired Dowtherm 
Heaters and bulk solids Exchangers. Exclusive 
territories, RW-7019, Chemical Week, 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 





Clark Microanalytical Laboratory—CH. N. S. 
Halogen, Flourine, Oxygen, Alkoxyl, Alkimide, 
Acetyl, Toes Methyh, ete. ee: = 
organic microc! i 0. ’ 
Urbana, Ill, Empire 3 78400 ; 





eoaing, _wide experience and tested ility, 
wi i ity the consulting 
hed neules 


tions and encompasses the availability of all modern 

developments in the fields where he practices as an 

expert. His services, which do not ace but 

supplement and b len those of regularly em- 

pored Personnel, are justified on the ground that 
e saves his client more than he costs him.” 





CONTRACT WORK WANTED 





Custom Grinding-Ultra Fine or Coarse-S 

or Volume Blen and Grinding service on unit 
or contract basis, Complete CO installation for 
Nylon, Teflon and Heat Sensitive Materials. A 
Cramer Core, 10881 S. Central Avenue, Box 682 
Oak Lawn, Iilinois. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





Furopean Chemical Co. has need for a consultant 
in: Polyamid Idi ds. We d a 


manufacturing—selling and application know-how. 
Contact: Havas No, 175/598 rue Vivienne 17 Paris. 











PLANTS & PROPERTIES 





For lease Newark, N. J. 6000 sq. ft. Buildings 
2 acres land, 5 car ‘siding, large in & gas service, 
120,000 gal. tank storage. Unrestricted zone, $550 
per mo. Arco Corp. S. rney, N. J. MA 4-1525. 








For recovery of precious metals catalysts, sol 
tions poy recovery schedule, Precious ‘Metals 
| ed Corp., 85 River Road, Nutley 10, New 
ersey. 

te 








POSITION WANTED 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





” Well Known Market Promotion and Public Rela- 


tions executive managing international and do- 
mestic rations in major industrial firm desires 
mew challenge and opportunity. 13 years experi- 
ence market Pascale n commercial Lge soe mg 
advertising, public relations in electronics, tics, 
chemicals & specialties. 3 years universit turer 
and chemical research. PrePhD, NYU honors. 
PW-6994, Chemical Week. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Multi-million dollar plant liquidation 
“ hay « pas Rock, Arkansas, yee Steel 
nks, heat ex ers, pumps, pi etc. ; 
Pfaudler glase-lined kettles & reactors; Worthing. 
ton #LTC-4 3500 cfm air compressors; Duriron 
exchangers & columns; Lead-lined tanks, concen- 
trators, etc. Send for detailed circular. Perry, 1415 
N, 6th St., Phila, 22, Pa. 
Unused S$. 


les #AS-16V centrifugal, In- 
conel bowl cover, sludge chan e frame. In 
original crate. Perry, 1415 N, 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 








To Employers Who Advertise for Men: The 
letters you receive in answer to your advertise- 
ments are submitted by each of the applicants 
with the hope of securing the position offered. 
When there are many applicants it frequently 
happens that the only letters acknowledged are 
those of promising candidates, (Others do not 
receive the slightest indication t their letters 
have even received, mu given any 
consideration.) These men often becom discour- 





mail them in pian evelopes. We suggest this 
in a spirit of helpful co-operation between em- 
ployers and the men Cy bay t to Positions Vacant 
advertisements. Classifi dvertising Divisi 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Compaay, “Put Yoursel 
in the Place of the Other Fellow.” 





Pfaudler 1400 . blue-glass lined jacketed 
kettle, stainless Fon Agitator, adj. baffle. Perry, 
1415 N, 6th St., Phila, 22, Pa. 





Worthington 160 ton steam-jet vacuum refriger- 
ation unit, w/condensers, etc. Perry, 141 N. 6th 
St., Phila, 22, Pa, 





1500 gal oblong SS holding tank 304,3” outlet 
$1,400.00, 100 gal SS mma itator, aes heat. 
A. W. Gordon, 20179 Lesure, Detroit, Mich. 





1000 ind MacLellan Conical Blender. $540.00, 
FOB Memphis, Tennessee. Cougar Chemical Com- 
pany, 1041 N. Hollywood, Memphis, T 








CHEMICALS FOR SALE 





Acetone-Recovered. H qual: material in 
tT a lots. Northern i TS y020 Chemical 
eek. 





PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Chemical Manufacturing Consultant. Specialist 
in organic chemicals production, process improve- 
ment, plant organization, and cost control. PS- 


7015, Chemical Week. 


Wanted: Change can (pony) mixer, steel, 40 to 

80 gal.; send condition, ¢ and price to Bro- 

wise Producers Co., 1219 E, Church St., Adrian, 
ich, 
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BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 
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JULY 8, 1961 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Chemical Week output index (1957=100) 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947=100) 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor's) 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 

Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDICATORS (1947-49—100) 
All commodities (other than farm and foods) 
Chemicals and allied products 

Industrial chemicals 

Paint and paint materials 

Drugs, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics 

Fats and oils (inedible) 

Fertilizer and materials 


CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 





Latest Week 
122.7 
110.0 
45.60 
1,978 

14,870 
7,096 


Latest Month 
127.8 
110.7 
123.1 
123.8 

94.7 
61.0 
112.0 





Preceding Week 


123.1 
110.3 
53.22 
1,985 
15,345 
7,105 


Preceding Month 


127.9 
110.8 
123.4 
124.0 

94.7 

61.1 
112.0 


Year Ago 
115.0 
108.3 
51.64 
1,739 

14,604 
6,819 


Year Ago 


128.2 
110.2 
124.6 
119.0 

94.8 

50.2 
108.8 





Million 


doliors SALES OF PAPER 


Million 


doliars SALES OF PETROLEUM, COAL PRODUCTS 


Apr Mey June July Aug Mor Apr May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 





The secret ingredient in this computer’s spaghetti is petrochemicals! 


It’s a specialty of the house—making petrochemicals 
that help create the new materials that step up the 
efficiency of the many products we rely on every day. 
Here’s one of them—part of a data processing com- 
puter. Protecting the intricate wiring network is 
color coded spaghetti—the tough polyvinyl chloride 
insulation that refuses to crack, melt or peel even 
under extreme temperature conditions. 

In electronics, you'll find petrochemicals help- 

ing make TV sets slimmer, radios smaller, 


PETROCHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, GULF OIL 














TV pictures clearer. Even the style and color of your 
modern telephone is fashioned in large measure by 
petrochemicals. If your product plans call for the 
use of basic petrochemicals, see how Gulf can pro- 
vide you with an unbroken stream of supply and 
uniformity shipment after shipment. Write or call 
our Sales Office, 360 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 

QUALITY PETROCHEMICALS TO BEGIN WITH 


Benzene: Cyclohexane + Propylene « Ethylene + Toluene 


isoocty! Alcohol + Sulfur+ Propylene Trimer & Tetramer 


CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





30; 
li 


EXPANSION 


NEWS! Hydrofluoric acid capacity at General Chemical’s North Claymont, 
Delaware, plant has been increased 50%. These new enlarged facilities are now 
on stream, ready to serve you. This and other recent expansions have raised 
General’s HF capacity more than 100% over the past five years! 


General Chemical, the nation’s primary merchant producer of aqueous and 
anhydrous hydrofluoric acid, has three other acid-producing locations: Baton 
Rouge, La.; Nitro, W. Va., and Valleyfield, Que.* As you’d expect, General is your 
most dependable source for HF! For more information, prices, delivery —call or 





write your nearest General Chemical office. 


llied 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


hem ical 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


*In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited. 











